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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE FOR 1851-1852, 
FOR THE USE OF BANK DIRECTORS AND BANK OFFICERS, 


Contains A SYNOPSIS OF ALL THE CASES DECIDED IN THE SUPREME CoURTS OF 
THE STaTES OF Marne, New HampsHire, VERMONT, RHODE ISLAND, AND Con- 
NECTICUT, UPON THE SuBJsECTS OF Banks, BankinG, BiLts oF EXCHANGE, 
Promissory Nores, Usury, &c. COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 
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The current volume of the Bankers’ Magazine will contain a Synopsis of the Decisions of the Su- 
preme Courts of Massachusetts and New York, upon the subjects of Banking, Bills of Exchange, Prom- 
issory Notes, Interest, Usury, &c. Also, A Manual for Notaries Public, with Practical Forms. 
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” €F Notice.—Cards of ‘Bankers and ‘Brokers ‘will be “fnserted sibeatiedaltly on 
the cover of the Bankers’ Magazine. The general circulation of the work throughout 
every State in the Union, renders it a useful medium for such advertisements. Terms: 
$5 per page per annum; half a page, $25; one fifth of a page, $12.50. 

J. SMITH HOMANS, 50 Wall St., New York. 
111 Washington Street, Boston. 





Manual for Notaries.—The new Manual for Notaries Public will form a part of 
the Bankers’ Magaz ne for 1851-2, and will comprise a summary of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange and Notes; with references to cases in conflict, and with remarks upon the 
Statutes and Decisions of the several States; Notarial Fees charged in each State ; 
Forms of Protest and of Notice of Protest. 
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NOTICE. 


The sixth volume of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE was concluded by the publication 
of the number for June, 1852, to which are appended a Title Page and a cupious 
general Index to the work from July, 1851, to that date. It is snggested to those sub- 
scribers who value the work, to place their copies in the binders’ hands without del iy. 
Whatever value the work may possess, as a current periodical in monthly numbers, 
that value is increased three-fold, at least, by having the volume bound with the alpha- 
betical index to the subjects therein, for tuture reference. Those who have lost or 
mislaid one or mere numbers, can be supplied to order. at subscription price. 

Those who prefer to bind the twelve numbers in two semi-annual volumes, can be 
supplied with a duplicate Title and Lndex, without charge. 

Copies of the fi:th or sixth volume, in substantial vinding, will be furnished to 
order, in exchange for the numbers, at a charge of 7) cents per volume. 





Wanted—Copies of the following numbers of the Bankers’ Magazine, for either of 
which a copy of the Bankers’ Almanac for 1852 will be furnished: August, 1846; Dee. 
1846 ; Sept., 1847; Oct., 1849; March, 1851; April, 1851; May, 1851; June, 1851. 





Notice.—Copies of the Bankers’ Magazine, Vols. II[, [V, V and VI, in substan- 
tial and neat binding, may be had in exchange for the Numbers at a difference of 75 
cents per volume. ‘Those who wish to preserve the work, and have not at present com- 
plete volumes on hand, should make eurly application for the exchange, as many 
of the numbers are nearly out of print. 





Postage.—Our subscribers are informed that by a recent Act of Congress, the 

ostage on Periodicals and other printed matter has been reduced, so as to be the same 
for all distances, viz., one cent for three ounces, and one cent for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Each number of the Bankers’ Mazazine weighs somewhat less 
than sixounces; the postage will therefore be, for all distances within the United States, 
FOUR CENTS PER NUMBER, fo be prepaid quarterly. 





For Sale.—A single copy of the Bankers’ Magazine, complete, Vols. I to VI, in- 
clusive, in uniform binding. Price $39. 





Press of Damrell & Moore, 16 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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INGLISH AND AMERICAN STATIONERY, 
ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTORY, 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 


THOMAS GROOM & CO., 
NO. 82 STATE ST., BOSTON, 


Keep constantly for sale, at the lowest prices, wholesale and retail, a large and 
select assortment of Blank Account Books and Stationery, comprising every 
variety of articles adapted for the use of the Counting House, Bank, Insurance 
Office, ete., among which are: 

ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

Consisting of a general assortment of Ledgers and Journals; Cash, Day, Invoice, 
Sales, Letters, Note and Bill Books; Memorandum Books, Writing Books, Receipt 
and Note Books, constantly on hand or manufactured to order, ruled to any pat- 
tern, and bound in the most durable manner. Ruling and Binding executed 
with neatness and punctuality. 








PAPERS. 

Letter, Cap, and Pot Papers, of various qualities, ruled and plain, at the low- 
est market prices. Writing Papers, of all sizes, for Account Books, of the best 
quality. Billet Paper, Gold and Silver Paper. Morocco Paper, and Colored 
Glazed Paper, Tissue Paper, Copying Paper, Cartridge Paper, Drawing Papers, 
of all sizes. Wrapping Paper. Pasteboard, white and brown. 

SLATES. 
Of all sizes—hard and soft wood frames. 


INK, INK POWDER, ETC. 
Good Office Ink, per gallon and in bottles—quarts, pints, half pints, and quar- 
ter pints. Light and Dark Blue Writing Fluids, of a very superior quality. 
Japan Ink, Red and Copying Ink. Ink Stands of all kinds. 


SEALING WAX AND WAFERS. 

Red, Black, and assorted colors, fine and extra superfine. Wafers of all sizes 
and colors. 

STEEL PENS. 

A large and complete assortment, from the most celebrated manufacturers, 
comprising the latest and most approved kinds in use. PEN HOLDERS of 
all kinds. 

QUILLS. 
English and American, of every quality and description. - 


CARDS. 
Visiting Cards—Embossed, Gilt, Bordered and Enamelled. Blank Cards and 
Playing Cards, of all sizes and qualities. 


LONDON DRAWING PENCILS. 

Refined Cumberland Lead Pencils, manufactured by B.S. Cohen, London. 
Artists and others pronounce them unequalled, not only in richness, depth of 
color, and in the ease and comfort in use, but in the great exactness with which 
they answer their various degrees throughout. 


SUNDRY ARTICLES. 

Black and Red Lead Pencils, Writing Parchments, Indelible Marking Ink, 
Rulers, Sand Boxes, Wafers, Letter Stamps, Pink ‘Tape, Slate Pencils, Camel’s 
Hair Pencils, &e., &e. 

[= COUNTRY MERCHANTS, and others, supplied in quantities to suit, and 
on as reasonable terms as can be found in the United States. 


SWAN’S ENGLISH COPY BOOKS. 
Containing the most approved copies, and designed to improve the taste for Writing, and prepare 
young men for the Counting House A supply of the above, together with various styles of Writing 
Sooks. constantly on hand and forsale at S2 State Street. THOMAS GROOM & CO. 
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AND DEALERS IN 


| Foreign and Domestic Exchange, 
| | BALTIMCRE, MD. 
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/ They will make collections on every part of the United States, at the lowest 
rates; negotiate Loans; buy and sell Stocks and Commercial Paper; and 


transact any business relating to general Banking. 





| ‘WM. F. DALRYMPLE, 


JOSIAH LEE, 
| JAMES H. CARTER. 


Dec. 1851. 





SAMUEL MARSHALL. Cuartes F. Insiey. 


MARSHALL & ILSLEY, 
Banking and Collection Office, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


~~ 


Particular attention paid to COLLECTIONS, and proceeds promptly remitted, at the current rate of 
Exchauge, free of charge. 
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REFERENCE’: 
y BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, New York. CORNING & CO., Bankers, New York. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ BANK, N. York. SHOE & LEATIIER DEALERS’ B’K, Boston. 


eeatiati 1851. esl 


| BLAKE, WARD '& CO. 


Grorce Baty Buake, Grorce Casor Warp, James Murray Howe. 


BANKERS & DEALENS [f) EXCHANGE, 


BROKERS AND NEGOTIATORS OF STOCKS, 
No. 4, Corner of State Street,...... Boston. 











— REFER TO — 
Tuos. W. WARD, ES8Q.,.cccccoce Boston, | GEO. PEARODY, Esq.....eeeeeees a’ aie 
Messrs. Bryant & STURGIS,...-. Messrs. Barino, Bros. & Co.. 6 
“ Wn. AppteTon & Co, “ | = & Jas. G. Kine & Sons,-N . York 
“ A.& A.LAwkENCE& Co. “ e GoopHveE & Co, ..eeee 
66 Jas. K. Mitts & Co.... * | bd GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.« 
March, 1851. | ” Gro. S. Roppins & Son, “ 
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MCREA & BELL, Milwaukee; M’CREA, BELL & ULLMANN, 
Racine ; M’CREA, BELL & CO., Janesville, Wis. 


BANKING AND COLLECTION HOUSES. 





Particular attention given to Cottections, and proceeds promptly remitted at 
the current rate of exchange, without charge for commission. 

Rererences:—E. W. Clark, Dodge & Co., New York; John Thompson, New York; Chubb 
Brothers, Washington, D. C.; E. W. Clark & Bro., St. Louis; J. W. Clark & Co., Boston; E W. 
Clark & Co., Philadelphia; James Robb & Co., New Orleans; Wm. Williams, Esq., Cashier, Buffalo, 


June, 1852—1 yr. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 
The New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Office, Merchants’ Bank Building, No. 28 State Street, 
BOSTON, 

INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 


GUARANTY CAPITAL, $50,000 ; NET ACCUMULATION, EXCEEDING $480,000, 


And increasing, for the bencfit of members, present and future. 


‘niceties cat Celica | 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. 

The business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 

The greatest risk taken on a life, $10,900. 

Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year from December 1, 1843; 
settled by cash or by addition to policy. 

— may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when desired, and amounts not 
too small. 

Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company and its reports, to be had of its 
agents, or at the office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post paid. 


DIRECTORS & 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President ; 


M. P. Wiper, Wititam G Lambert, CHaRtes Tluprarp, 
CuskLes P. Curtis, Rosert G. SHaw, WILLIAM PEREINS, 
N. F. CUNNINGHAM, CraRLES Browne, SewE.t TAPPAN. 
Georce Il. Kuny, Tuomas A. Dexter, 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
JOIN TOMANS, Consuliing Physician. 


June, 1852—1 yr. 
BANK NOTE ENGRAVING. 


DANFORTH, BALD & CO. | 


Bank Note Engravers and Printers, | 
No. 1 WALL STREET, N. Y.—No. 954 WALNUT ST. PHILADA. | 
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. 


NO. 1, GRAYW’S BUILDING, 
CORNER WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS, 
BOSTON. 


AND 


FOURTH STREET, NEAR WALNUT, CINCINNATL 


{ 
Sib eantuasnegedehedenrnisanlcallic 
Original designs for Vignettes and other embellishments furnished, | 
when desired, without charge. 
March, 1851. | 
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Agency for Colleges, Libraries, and Litsrary fMlen. 
OFFICE OF NORTON’S LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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\ NORTON’S LITERARY GAZETTE. 
{ 


The “‘ GazeTre” has steadily increased both in quantity and quality since its publi- 
cation, and is now worthy the particular attention of all State and CoLiecr Lipra- 
Ries, Lireraky Associations, and Reapinc Men. The Lists of New Publications, 
comprising all issued in ENGLAND, France, Germany, and the Unirep Siares, | 
are arranged with great care and accuracy, and have received high encomiums from the 
first literary critics. | 

The Notices of New Books are prepared by impartial readers, who endeavor to | 
give, ina condensed manner, the contents of each work, rather than to discuss its merits. 

The Literary Intelligence is collected from authentic sources, and is to be much 
enlarged by Correspondence from England, France, and Germany. 

It is the intention of the Publisher to make it still more valuable. by the introduc- 
tion of such Literary and Scientific matter as may be considered interesting and useful 
to its many readers. 

TERMS—Oner Dot3ar per annum, payable in advance. 


Subscriptions received by A. K. LORING, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 
Dec, 1851. 








DOWER ROWER TOMS IER ET Gle | 


The New England ‘Bank Note Company | 


Respectfully give notice to the Banking Institutions of the New [Ex gland States, that, 
in addition to their former facilities for Engraving and Printins Pank Notes, they 
now offer a selection from the extensive variety of specimens of Messrs. Raw DON, 
Wricut, Hatcu & Epson, of New York, with whom they have made a permanent 
, arrangement, by which they are enabled to execute all orders with the utmost prompti- 
y tude, and in a “style unsurpassed by any other House in the United States. Banks 
may rest assured that every precaution is taken for the safety of plates and impressions 
entrusted to the care of this Company. 
A continuance of the patronage heretofore extended to them is respectfully solicited, 
and officers of Banks are invited to call and examine their specimens. 
Their prices are the same for special plates, as those of other Houses, and for gen- 
eral plate printing, the same as heretofore. 
Original designs for Bank Notes will be furnished to order, without charge, upon 
written or personal application to the undersigned. 
For the New England Bank Note Co., 
ISAAC CARY, 
Boston, December, 1851. Ty. _ Office, No. 204 Washington Str eet. | 


EXCHANGE AND BANKING HOUSE OF 


WILLIAM A. HILL & CO. 
No. 64 Wood Street, near N. E. corner of Fourth Street, 
PLITTSBURCH, PA. 


Domestic and Foreign Exchange, Bank Notes, Gold and Silver bought, sold 
and exchanged. 


{ 

Refer to Geo. 8. Coe, Cashier, New York; Drexel & Co, Philadelphia; Josiah Lee & Co., Baltimore. | 
{ 

J 








June, 1852 . dy. 
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Bankers’ Almanac—Second Edition. 


LIST OF 


PRIVATE BANKERS iN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


MAY, 


Albiny, N. Y. Frie, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Freeport, Tl. 
Believille, iis. Georgetown, D. C. 
Boston, Galena, Ill. 
Buffsio, N. Y. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Burlinston, lowa, Jackson, Miss. 
Cincinnati, O. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Chicago, Ils. Lewiston, Penn. 
Cleveland, O. Lexington, Mo. 
Charleston, 8. C Louisville, Ky. 


Clarkesville, Tenn. Mobile, 
Columbus, O. Memphis, 
Detrvit, Milwaukee, 
Dayton, O. 


Neweus'le, Penn. 
New Orleaus, 
New York, 


Pottsvilie, Pa. 
Piovidence, R. I. 
Portsmouth , Ohio, 
Racine, Xenia, V. 


1852. 
Nashville, Richmond, Va. 
Natchez, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Rockford, Ls, 
§t Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Norfolk, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Sandusky, O. 
Pittsburgh, Savannah, Ga. 
Poriland, Troy.N Y¥. 


Towanda, Pa. 
Vick-burzh, Miss, 
Washinxton, D. C. 


Price, One Dollar. Copies mailed to order. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, 111 WashingtonSt., Boston, 


50 Wall St. New York. 


tn 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
Bruce & Young, 
Phelps & Scovil, 
Washburn & Co. 
Watson & Co., W. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brown & Sons, Alex. 
Greenway & Co. 
Harris & Sons, Samuel 
Lee & Co., Josiah 
Mackenzie, Ogston & Co. 
McKim, W. & H. 
Medcalfe, Spicer & Co. 
Nicholson & Bro., J. C. 
Purvis & Gover, 

Perry, Hermon H. 
Winchester & Lloffman. 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
Russell Hinckley. 


BOSTON. 
Blake, Ward & Co, 4 State 
Brewster, Swect & Co., 76 State 
Clark & Co., J. W., 24 State 
Curtis, Thomas B., 63 State 
Gilbert & Son, 36 State 
Thayer & Bro., J. E., 28 State 
Wetherbee & Co., 29 State 
Willis & Co., 25 State. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


Clark, Bro. & Co., E. W. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Barnes & Co., W. L. 
Johnson, Hiram 
Lee & Co., John R. 
Robinson & Co. 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Adger & Co., James 
Lloyd, William 
Martin, N. M. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Almy & Wilcox, 
Brown & Ramscy, 
Burnet, Shoup & Co. 
Dunlevy, Delano & Co. 
Ellis & Morton, 
Gilmore & Brotherton, 
Goodman & Co., T. 5. 
Hatch & Langdon, 
Manchester, P. B. 

Milne & Co., George 
Outcalt & Co., P. 

Sanford & Co., B. F. 
Smead, Collard & Hughes, 
Wheeler & Co., A. J. 
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. BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 


A Description of the Present System of Bank-Note Engraving, showing 
its Tendency to facilitate Counterfeiting: to which is added a New 
Method of constructing Bank-Notes so as to prevent Forgery. By 
W. L. Ormssy. New York, 1852, 


Tuts is an elaborate work upon a highly important subject, —a sub- 
ject in which every member of the community is interested, and which 
deserves the especial consideration of bank officers. 

The crime of counterfeiting is ong that has increased alarmingly of 
late years in this country, and has now arrived at such a pitch that the 
banking institutions of the several States are under obligations to adopt 
measures that will abate, if not entirely remove, the accumulating evil. 
Much may be done by a combination or association of bank officers, 
if- they will take the matter in hand zealously ; and he who can suggest 
a system that will effectually prevent counterfeiting will deserve the 
thanks of the country. Legislative aid may, with great propriety, be 
given on this subject, as one of public moment; but the only act, that 
we are aware of, having a direct bearing upon it, is the law of Massa- 
chusetts adopted at the session of 1852, which is in these words : — 





Resolve granting Aid for the Suppression of Counterfeiting Bank-Bills and Coins. 
Resolved, That a sum not exceeding two thousand five hundred dollars be granted 
and paid annually for the period of five years after the passage of this resolve, out of 
the treasury of the Commonwealth, to any association of officers of the banks in this 
Commonwealth, for the purpose of the prevention and detection of the crimes of mak- 
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ing or tendering in payment, as true, counterfeit bank-bills, or counterfeit gold and 
silver coins; and that the Governor be authorized to draw his warrant accordingly, 
from time to time, for such sums, not exceeding two thousand five hundred dollars in 
each year, as shall be equal to half of the sum which such association shall certify and 
prove to the Governor to have been raised and judiciously expended by such associa- 
tion for the purposes above specified. Approved, May 18, 1852. 

The author of the volume now before us undertakes to expose the 
ready means which the present system of engraving provides for 
counterfeiting ; and he then proposes a system which, in his opinion, 
will either temedy the evil, or at least “ present the greatest amount 
of difficulties to the counterfeiter” in the progress of his criminal 
labors. 

Not possessing, unfortunately, that degree of mechanical skill which 
is obviously necessary in order to decide upon the efficiency or feasibil- 
ity of the plan now suggested by Mr. Ormsby, we will only furnish such 
extracts as will enable our readers to form an idea of the numerous 
topics discussed in the volume. 

The author divides his work under three distinct heads, viz.:— I. An 
Explanation of Bank-Note Engraving, — including a description of the 
machinery in use, such as the transfer press, the ruling and copying 
machines, the geometrical lathe, the bank-note dies, &&c.; with details 
respecting the medallion, the geometrical figures, the printing depart- 
ment, the lettering, prices, é&c. 

II. Counterfeiting exposed.— 1. Rules for Constructing a Bank-Note. 
2. Violation of the Rules in the Present System. 3. The Counterfeit- 
érs’ Process. 4. The first Invention of the American Bank-Note. 
5. Congreve’s Analysis. 6. Imitation Lathe-Work. '%. The Electrotype 
Process. 8. The first Notes of the Free Banks of New York. 9. The 
Counterfeiters’ Modes of Fraud. 10. Counterfeit Treasury-Notes. 
11. Stratagems of Counterfeiters to obtain Genuine Plates. 12. Bank- 
Note Lists. 13. Difficulties of effecting a Change of System. 14. De- 
tecting Counterfeits. 

Ill. A New System of Bank-N@te mn ar ea First Requisites. 
2. Second Requisites. 3. Objections considered. 

The embellishments “introduced to explain the views suggested by 
the author are as follows: — The transfer press, the ruling machine, 
vignettes in use, geometrical lathe-work, multiplying geometrical figures, 
medallion engraving, forms of bank-notes, process of counterfeiting, 
portrait of Jacob Perkins, vignette dies, and, finally, the new system par- 
tially illustrated. 

The author in his preface urges that “ the multiplication of banks, 
and the increase of dies and machinery, are rendering the business of 
counterfeiting so easy and so safe, that its _ increase will be inev- 
itable. Our Bank-Note Detectors teem with cautionary notices and 
descriptions of counterfeits, alterations of denominations, and other 
kinds of forgery, all of which can be distinctly traced to the system of 
engraving now universally in use. This evil will go on till the paper 
currency of the country becomes worthless, unless some remedy cover- 
ing all the sources of danger be adopted.” 
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It is very true that the evil is accumulating rapidly, and that the skill] 
of the counterfeiter is now such, that in many instances the banks can- 
not discriminate between their own genuine notes and the fraudulent 
ones. 

In cing to the directors of banks, and to their sense of obligation 
to the public, he says: “ It is for them to determine whether the perilous 
system now in use shall be prolonged, or whether a new system, avoid- 
ing the defects of the old, and affording the greatest possible amount of 
security, shall take its place. . . . . . As they are the only source from 
which bank-notes emanate, they alone have the power to effect the 
change proposed... . . . It is to them that the author looks for support 
and encouragement in attempting to effect a reform, of which they will 
reap the first and test advantages. With their concurrence, a 
change can be speedily brought about, which will give to our monetary 
currency a security to which it has long been a stranger.” 

Our further extracts will now explain the views of Mr. Ormsby. 


PRESENT CIRCULATION. 


Our present bank-bills are so cheaply and expeditiously executed, and the pictures 
upon them are so indiscriminately used, as to be open to the attacks of the counterfeit- 
ers in a great variety of ways. Now, if we are protected from an overwhelming issue 
of spurious money through the counterfeiter’s want of knowledge of our imperfect 
system in manufacturing the original plates, it is important that the public should first 
understand that imperfection and remedy it. But if counterfeiters already know the 
defects of the system, and are actually availing themselves of them, it is of still greater 
importance that the public should know them also, and take energetic measures to cor- 
rect the evil while yet in its infancy. Counterfeiters can now obtain well-engraved 
bank-plates in imitation of those of any institution in the country, and procure upon 
them the genuine work of the best artists, without their knowledge or consent. Many 
of the original vignettes, denominations, etc., now seen on notes in circulation, are at 
the counterfeiters’ disposal. 

OBLIGATIONS OF BANKS. 

It is time that our rapidly increasing banking institutions should investigate this 
subject thoroughly. It is time they should know why the Bank-of-England notes, 
which are so plain and simple, are not counterfeited as readily as our own, which are, 
apparently, so complicated and so exquisitely beautiful. If it be a fact, that the safety 
of our notes, in respect to security against forgery, has been sacrificed to the conven- 
ience of the artist in manufacturing them, and to the beauty of the notes in their gen- 
eral appearance, the necessity for a radical change in the mode of manufacture cannot 
be questioned. 

REQUISITES FOR AN ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT. 


The usual components of an establishment of this kind are, — an office for the trans- 
action of business ; rooms for the engraving, hardening, and transferring of the dies to 
bank-plates; and a printing department of greater or less extent. No restraints are 
placed upon the workmen employed in the various departments of the business, which 
are not imposed upon those engaged in any other branch of mechanical labor. What- 
ever merit, therefore, is due to the establishment for integrity and secrecy, belongs 
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equally to all the members of it, from the humblest errand-boy to the principals them- 
selves; for all have it equally in their power to take advantage of the facilities which 
the establishment affords, for illicit purposes. 

The Transfer Press is the most important of the bank-note engraver’s implements. 
The function of this is to multiply the small engravings of the note, in perfect fac- 
simile, without reéngraving to any extent. The facility which this machine affords for 
multiplying the finest engravings enables the artist to spend more of his labor and 
skill in finishing his vignette, since it may be used ten times over, in different designs 
for notes, checks, certificates, labels, etc. 

The Ruling Machine. — The next in importance is the ruling machine, now univer- 
sally in use among engravers. It is employed in a variety of forms, as in executing the 
sky of a vignette, the background of a portrait, the shading of letters, etc., which con- 
stitute no inconsiderable part of the actual labor in bank-note engraving. 

The Medal Copying Machine. — This machine is used for the execution of that por- 
tion of bank-bills which resembles bas relief, and is generally attached to the ruling 
machine. 

The Geometrical Lathe. — This machine is used to produce the white line net-work 
seen in ovals, circles, and strips of bank-bills, in which the figures denoting the denom- 
mination of the bills are placed. It is seldom used after a few specimens are obtained ; 
and many establishments dispense with it altogether, content to purchase the produc- 
tions of others. 

These four implements constitute all the machinery necessary to furnish the bank- 
note engraver’s atelier, on the prevailing plan in this country. 


BANK-NOTE DIES, 


All the vignettes, portraits, and scroll ornaments, that adorn the usual bank-note, 
are first engraved on soft pieces of steel, of about the thickness of window-glass, which 
are called, in professional parlance, bed-pieces. When finished, this bed-piece under- 
goes a process called case-hardening. The die is a steel cylinder, about two inches in 
diameter, of width varying from half an inch to about three inches, according to the 
size of the vignette or ornament to be transferred to it. In order to obtain the en- 
graving on the cylinder, or to take it up, as it is technically called, it is placed upon the 
bed-piece in the transfer press. A heavy pressure is put upon the cylinder by means 
of a foot lever, and the beam moved backward and forward by means of the hand 
lever, by which the soft steel of the cylinder is pressed upon the hardened bed-piece, 
until a complete impression, in relief, is made upon the cylinder. The cylinder die 
thus produced, without the slightest possible defacement or injury of the bed-piece, is 
then case-hardened, and is ready for use in transferring the engraving upon it to any 
required place in a steel plate, for a bank-note or any other purpose. 


THE GEOMETRICAL LATHE-WORK. 


The figures on the bank-note denomination, as 1, 2, 3, 5, etc., are obtained on the die 
in a finished state in the following manner. The lathe-work is taken up on a cylinder 
in the manner previously described, and the figures, or letters, are scraped off, to pro- 
duce the white face figures. An impression of the die is made on a steel bed-piece, 
and the letters are “finished up” by the engraver. The bed-piece is then hardened, 
and a die is again taken up, to give the finished impression. 

Multiplying Geometrical Figures. — A single lathe-work oval can be multiplied into 
an almost unlimited variety by the following process. The oval is taken up in relief 
on a cylinder die, and scraped off again, except a section of one eighth of a circle. 
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These figures can be changed, varied, and multiplied, by continuing the process, to 
any length. 


THE MEDALLION, 


The medallion is the ornamental portion of the bank-note engraved by machinery, 
resembling bass-relief. It is made principally by the plain ruling machine, with the 
medal attachment, which copies, by a succession of lines running entirely across the 
design, whatever medal, coin, or relief pattern is placed in it. The medals most gen- 
erally used for bank-notes are selected from specimens obtained from plaster-image 
venders ; though original designs are sometimes procured for the purpose. 


Having described the leading implements and ordinary process of 
workmanship in a bank-note establishment, Mr. Ormsby follows up 
these details by suggesting what are, in his opinion, the true rules for 
the construction of a bank-note plate. ‘ The great desideratum is to 
secure the greatest possible protection against forgery ; — all plans for 
the attainment of this end must be tested by a few general principles,” 
among which he enumerates the following : — 


First. A perfect system must proceed upon the principle of defiance, and not of 
secrecy. 

Second. The merits of any plan will be in proportion to the degree in which it shall 
possess the property of compelling the forger to adopt the same process in imitating it, 
that has been used in the creation of the original note; thus to fix upon the forgery all 
the difficulties of the original execution. 

The true basis of security, so far as the engraving and printing of a bank-note are con- 
cerned, is to achieve some description of work which can only be imitated in the same 
way in which it was originally produced ; for then, whatever of difficulty is given to 
the original plate, the same difficulty must lie in the way of the forger who copies it. 
If any of the processes or effects of the note may, by ingenious and evasive contriv- 
ances, be produced in an easier method than in the original plate, the difficulties 
bestowed upon the original will evidently afford no security against forgery. Thus, 
for instance, if any effect produced in an original bank-note by machinery can be imi- 
tated by hand, it is clear that no security attaches to such an effect, however elaborate 
the machinery used in the original. This, of course, holds in every other respect as 
well as in regard to machinery. 

Third. The general design and execution of the whole note must be such, that nei- 
ther the name of the bank, nor the denomination of the note, can be changed or altered. 


We agree with the author, that the subject is one of the first impor- 
tance to banking institutions and to the community. It is one that is en+ 
titled to more serious legislative consideration and careful inquiry. We 
cannot but think that if a generous reward, say twenty thousand dollars, 
were offered for the discovery of some process by which counterfeitin 
could be prevented, it would secure the aid of science and art, an 
finally aceomplish the desired end, while the money would be well applied 
as a reward for the genius, ingenuity, and skill of the inventor. 

The volume now quoted from is in folio form, of ninety pages, with 
thirteen large plates to illustrate the subject, — the whole elegantly bound. 
Price twelve dollars. Copies may be had of the author, 12 Vesey 
Street, New York, or of Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co., Boston. 

22 * 
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POPULATION AND REPRESENTATION. 


WE understand that on the 2d instant the Secretary of the Interior, in compliance 
with the ——- of the act of Congress, approved 23d May, 1850, — for the 
taking of the seventh and subsequent censuses, transmitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives his official certificate of the number of representatives superecest to each 
State under the last or seventh enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States, 
and that certificates are being prepared, to be sent to the Executive of each State, of 
the number to which such State is entitled. These certificates are in accordance with 
and founded upon the following table, showing the federal and representative popula- 
tion of the United States on the Ist day of June, 1850. — Nat. Tataligencer, August, 1852. 


Poputation oF THE Unirep States, SeventH Census, 1850, wiTtH tHe Ap- 
PORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATION AND THE FRACTIONS FOR EACH STATE. 


Federal 
‘  Repres’s of 
States. Whites. ojivreg, Total. Slaves, NETO! ‘cach State, 
wation. No. Frac’s, 
Maine, . ee - «  « 581,813 1,356 683,169 eee 583,169 6 22,649 
NewHampshire, . . . 317,456 6520 317,976 ... 317,976 3 37,716 
ea.  ! et, we. eee” wet mae 
Massachusetts,. . . . 985,704 8,795 991499 ... 994,499 11 60,299 
Rhode Island, . . . . 143,875 3,669 147,544 ... 147,544 2 ¥54,124 
Connecticut, . . . . 963,30 7,496 370,791 ... 370,791 4 90,531 
New York, . e e ° 3,049,457 47,937 3,097,394 - « - 98,097,394 33 14,534 
Pennsylvania, . . «. . 2,258,463 53,323 2,311,786 ... 2811,786 25 69,706 
Ohio, . se *@ ae 1,956,108 24,300 1,980,408 « + « 41,980,408 21 18,588 
Indiana, . « « « « 977,623 10,788 988416 ... 968,416 11 ¥54,216 
Illinois, . : ° ° . - 846,104 5,366 851,470 eee 851,470 9 10,690 
Michigan,. . . « « 395,097 2557 907,654 ... 397,654 4 23,974 
Wisconsin, . . * ° . 304,565 626 305,191 coe 305,191 3 24,931 
lowa, . de itl Korgansl wets Se 191,879 335 = 192,214 + enn 192,214 2 5,374 
California, . « « « « S1,6R 965 92,597 eee 92,597 {2 cee 
New Jersey, . « « « 465,523 23,807 489,330 225 489465 65 22,365 
Delaware, . . » «+ « 71,169 18,073 989,242 2290 90616 1 ... 
Maryland,. . ° - « 417,943 74,723 492,666 90,368 546,886 6 79,786 
Virginia, . « « « + 895,304 52,829 949,133 472,528 1,292,649 13 18,199 
North Carolina,. . .« « 553,118 27,373 580,491 288,412 753,538 8 6,178 


South Caroling, . . « . 274,693 8900 283,523 384,984 514,513 
Georgia, . . «+ « « . 621,438 2890 524,318 381,681 753,326 
Alabama, . . « « + 426,486 2293 493,779 342,992 634,514 
Mississippi, . . «. «. 295,758 899 296,657 309,898 482,595 
Louisiana, . . « « «» 265,416 17,537 272953 244,786 419,824 
Tennessee,. . . « « 756,893 6,271 763,164 239,461 906,940 
Kentucky, . . «. « « 761,688 9,736 771,424 210,981 898,012 
Missouri, . . . « « 692,077 2644 694,621 87,422 647,074 
Arkansas, . . . « « 162,068 589 162,657 46,982 190,846 
Florida, . . . «. «+ 47,167 925 48,092 39,309 71,677 


— 
De NDNOCKHANAG 


PS Steg Sa 3312s: 154,431 58,161 189,327 2,487 
District of Columbia,. . . 38,027 9,973 48,000 3,687 ee ee owe 
wena, «ss: a, se 1 OR 39 6,077 oe 6 ee See eee 
New Mexico, . « «© 61,530 17 61,547 a ee 6,0 4" ae eee 
Oregon, . . . e . + 13,087 206 13,293 cee eee ee eee 
WN... ow siete Rigas. 11,330 pr) 11,354 26 ohie koe RS + &% 


Totals, am ore ae 19,557,271 429,710 19,986,981 3,204,093 21,766,931 234 eee 





* All the States marked thus * have an additional member for the fraction. 
t One representative added for California, under the act of Congress approved 30th July, 1852. 
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Whites,. . 
Free colored, 
Slaves, . . 


Totals, . 


Census Returns. 


REOAPITULATION. 


31 Siates. 
19,427,259 
419,451 
3,200,380 


+ 23,047,090 


. . . 7 . 7 7 . 


Federal and representative population, ae 5g Reg 
Federal representative ratio, .  »« « «© «, © © «© « 
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Totals, 
19,557,271 
429,710 
3,204,093 
23,191,074 
21,766,931 
93,420 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Acres of Valueof farm- Value Bushels 
States. land im- ing implements of live @ 
proved. Guduuchinary, Aor ied 
Maine, . . 2,019,593 $2,363,517 $9,831,488 367,980 
N. Hampshire, 2,251,388 2,314,125 8,871,901 185,658 
Vermont, . 2,322,923 2,774,959 11,292,748 493,666 
Massachusetts, 2,127,924 3,173,809 9,619,964 29,784 
Rhode Island, 337,672 473,385 1,466,636 39 
Connecticut, . 1,734,277 2,043,026 7,353,996 40,167 
New York, . 12,285,077 22,217,563 74,672,356 13,073,357 
New Jersey, . 1,770,337 4,267,124 10,678,264 1,508,216 
Pennsylvania, 8,619,631 14,931,993 42,146,711 15,482,191 
Delaware, - 624,364 471,385 1,718,386 466,784 
Maryland, . 2,797,905 2,463,443 7,997,634 4,494,680 
Dist. of Columbia, 17,083 , 71,573 17,370 
Virginia, 10,150,106 7,021,658 33,607 ,962 14,516,950 
North Carolina, 5,443,137 4,056,006 17,837,108 2,147,899 
South Carolina, 4,074,855 4,143,709 15,060,015 1,066,278 
Georgia, . . 6,323,426 5,901,050 25,727,408 1,085,784 
Florida, e 349,423 675,885 2,945,668 1,225 
Alabama, - 4,387,088 5,066,814 31,558,686 292,429 
Mississippi,. 3,489,640 5,759,738 19,303,593 215,181 
Louisiana, - 1,567,998 11,326,310 10,983,508 & 
Tamm. 635,913 2,095,308 10,263,086 42,448 
Arkansas, + 780,333 1,594,941 6,728,254 193,902 
Tennessee, . 5,087,057 5,351,178 29,134,193 1,638,470 
Kentucky,  . 6,068,633 5,388,092 29,898,386 2,184,763 
Ohio, . . 9,730,650 12,716,153 43,276,187 14,967,056 
Michigan, - 1,923,582 2,764,171 8,005,429 4,918,706 
Indiana, ° 5,019,822 6,748,722 22,398,965 6,625,474 
Illinois, . . 6,114,041 6,319,826 24,817,954 9,433,965 
Missouri, 2,938,425 6,794,245 19,892,580 2,981,652 
Iowa, . 814,173 1,202,978 3,602,769 1,442,074 
Wisconsin, . _ 1,011,308 1,701,047 4,594,717 4,292,208 
California, . 34,312 88,593 3,456,725 98,282 
Minesota, . 5,035 15,981 103,859 3,422 
Oregon, . . 135,357 183,403 1,875,989 228,882 
Utah,. . 15,219 78,405 533,951 103,441 
New Mexico,. 161,296 78,217 1,504,497 196,575 
Totals, , 118,448,612 $ 194,623,233 543,948,440 100,493,874 * 


From tHe Census Returns For 1850. 


1ll 


Bushels 
of In- 
dian corn, 
1,741,715 
1,573,670 

1,625,776 
2,326,167 
516,133 
1,996,462 
17,844,808 
8,605,396 
19,707,702 
2,888,896 
11,104,631 


10,915,051 
5,796,735 
8,857,296 

52,137,863 

58,922,788 

59,788,750 
5,620,215 

52,887,564 

57,179,283 

36,214,537 
8,475,027 
1,983,378 

90,082 
16,665 
2,928 
9,144 


— 
0) 
tobacco. 


ere 


50 
119,306 
1,383,932 
70,222 
857,619 
21,199,281 
15,000 
56,516,492 
12,058,147 


73,235 
420,123 


163,605 
48,349 


1,118 


199,752,646 
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Ginned cotton, Wool, Wine, Butter, Cheese, Hay, Maple 
Srarz. bales of 400’ pounds gallons pounds tons Sugar 
lbs. each. of. of. of. of. of. lbs. of. 
Maine, . + (1,366,866 306 8,483,234 2,201,105 794,780 87,541 
N. Hampshire, ... 1,108,476 35 6,977,056 3,196,563 508,854 1,292,429 
Vermont, . «+ « 8,492,087 140 —-:12,128,095 «6,755,006 763,379 5,159,641 
Massachusetts, ... 576,786 4,122 7,825,337 7,124,461 «645,749 «(768,596 
Rhode Island, ... 111,937  842_———s«*1, 066,625 «296,748 73,353 ed, 
Connecticut, ... 512,529 3,346 6,620,579 4,612,019 499,706 37,781 
New York, . » « 10,021,507 6,483 82,043,823 49,785,905 3,714,784 10,310,764 
New Jersey, .. 375,932 617 9,070,710 500,819 429,119 5,886 
Pennsylvania, ee 4,784,367 23,839 40,554,741 2,395,279 1,826,265 2,218,644 
Delaware, ane 62,887 85 1,034,867 3,187 30,159 ne a 
Maryland, Fag cher 477,438 2,099 4,206,160 3,925 145,070 47,740 
Dist. of Columbia,. . . cee 863 14,869 ore 1,974 o ite 
Virginia, 2,767 2,850,909 4,230 —«11, 126,795 434,850 370,177 1,223,905 
North Carolina, 98,028 915,289 10,901 4,144,268 95,043 145,180 27,448 
South Carolina, 300,901 487,243 3,680 2,979,975 4,810 25,427 200 
Georgia, 494,023 988,802 664 4,640,074 46,391 23,427 50 
Florida, 45,078 23,235 10 375,853 18,324 2,620 Fare 
Alabama, 560,360 637,829 14 3,961,592 30,423 31,801 473 
Mississippi, 494,774 556,057 301 4,388,112 20,314 12,517 110 
Louisiana, 163,008 105,993 ... 635,136 1,148 20,672 260 
Texas, 65,945 122,118 94 2,319,574 92,018 8,327 Papi 
Arkansas, 64,987 181,427 10 1,854,104 28,440 3,924 8,825 
Tennessee, 192,635 1,340,833 204 8,130,636 179,577 72,942 159,647 
Kentucky, 1,669 2,246,168 4,202 ~—=—‘10, 115,267 228,744 115,296 388,525 
Ohio, . « » 10,089,607 44,834 34,180,458 21,850,478 «1,360,636 4,521,643 
Michigan, «e+ «© 2,047,364 1,443 7,043,794 1,012,551 394,717 2,423,897 
Indiana, 5 2,502,763 13,004 12,748,186 666,986 402,791 2,921,638 
Hinois, 8 2129139 2343 12,605,554 1,283,753 586,011 246,078 
Missouri, .. + (1,627,164 10,563 ©=—-'7,834,369 ©0572 116,925 178,910 
fowa, yee 363,398 420 1,933,128 198,444 84,598 70,680 
Wisconsin, ie 243,065 63 888,816 440,961 295,227 661,969 
California, $6 4900 ... 705 150 2,038 ou 
Minesota, é ere 1,100 eee 2,069 1,950 
Oregon, —— 29,596 1... 211,734 36,030 373 oe a 
Utah, he ome... 74,064 82,646 4,288 Pann 
New Mexico, 32,641 2,053 101 5,887 cite Pare ( 
Totals, 2,468,625 52,629,450 221,249 312,990,730 106,641,049 12,830,223  33,890,61 i 


Bank Locks. — The late bank robbery in Rhode Island, and other similar losses, 
should admonish our country bankers of the ens necessity for providing their bank- 
buildings with the best locks and safes that the skill of our mechanics can devise. 
Our readers are referred to the advertisement of Messrs. Day & Newell, on the cover 
of this work ; and also to a notice of a new bank-safe in our August No. (p. 161). 

The London correspondent of the Philadelphia American states that Bramah’s cele- 
brated prize lock has been withdrawn from public view. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Hobbs succeeded in picking this lock, and that he received a reward of two hun- 
dred guineas for his skill. The Messrs. Bramah made some alterations and improve- 
ments in the lock, and again placed it in their window in Piccadilly, with the original 
offer of the reward appended to it. It remained in the window a few days, when 4 
report reached them that Mr. Hobbs intended to try his luck a second time. The 
lock was immediately removed, and has not since been seen. The writer adds : — 

“ Hobbs’s patent American lock is being manufactured at Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton, and in London, in large numbers, and of all sizes, and at prices rang- 
ing from six shillings to fifty pounds each. In a few days the office of ‘ Hobbs's 
American Lock Company’ will be opened in Cheapside for the sale of these Ameri- 
can locks. The bank-lock, price fifty pounds, has already been placed on the vaults 
of the Bank of England, the East India Company, and several private banking estab- 
lishments in the city.” 19 
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Liabilities and Resources of the Banks of the State of New York, 


‘une 26, 1852. 


From the Official Report of the Superintendent of the Banking Department. 


17 


Resources. 





2 54 
City Banks City Bank Incorporated 
Incorporated. Aawciations. Country Banks. Associations, 








144 
Country 


Loans, . . « « $37,195,544 $35,606,463  § 22,338,674 9 20,777,633 
Loans to directors, - « 41,742,136 1,883,671 917,106 877,820 
Loans to brokers, . . 2,463,656 2,980,000 193,360 319,517 
Realestate, . . . . 1,482,956 1,275,416 772,952 702,646 
Bonds and mortgages, . 154,925 87,436 . 479,834 3,826,295 
Stocks,. . « « « 233,648 4,908,100 410.653 9,753,900 
Promissory notes, . . 11,636 o 1,251 118,305 
Expense account,. . . 215,237 175,885 66,561 219,400 
Overdrafts, . «. . 22,480 18,493 81,318 150,660 
Specieonhand, . . . 8,814,333 3,337,715 638,180 514,130 
Cashitems, . . - 7,356,134 4,523,480 474,145 507,660 
Bank-notes, . ° . . 660,872 762,540 782,983 1,037,255 
Bank balances,. . . 2,169,977 2,177,734 4,185,820 2,509,712 
Miscellaneous, . . ° 4,166 11,467 7,926 24,783 
Total resources, . . $62,527,700 $57,743,400 § 31,350,763 —$ 41,330,716 
LiaBILITIES. City Banke, City. Country. Country. 
Capital, ins $ 16,251,200 $19,277,050 $10,755,660 $13,421,775 
a a 3,614,930 2,492,561 2,532,680 1,848,920 
Circulation (old), . . «. 270,124 ee 268,431 te 
Circulation, registered, . 4,193,955 3,674,151 8,420,132 11,114,160 
Due Treasurer of New York, 126,436 78,911 341,384 1,045,880 
Deposits, . . . + 27,038,552 23,071,588 6,029,140 8,895,330 
Due banks and corporations, 11,032,476 9,114,095 8,003,262 4,995,340 
Miscellaneous,. . . sine ste h ‘ua 2&0 ee” 
Total liabilities, ‘ $62,527,673 $57,708,356 $31,350,689 $41,321,405 


Total, 
239 Banks. 


@ 115,918,314 
5,420,733 
5,956,533 
4,183,970 
4,548,490 

15,356,301 
131,192 
677,083 
272,951 

13,304,358 

12,861,419 

3,243,650 
11,034,243 
48,342 


@ 192,957,579 


Total. 

@ 59,705,685 
10,489,091 
538,555 
27,402,398 
1,592,611 
65,034,610 
28,145,173 
49,456 


$ 192,957,579 


Comparative Condition of the Banks of the State of New York, in the 
Years 1848, 1850, 1851, and 1852. 


Resources, 


Loans, . ° . ° . ° 
Real estate, . ° e ° 

Bonds and mortgages, . . s 
Stocks, 
Expense account, . - *% 
Overdrafts, . «6 «© « 

Specieonhand,. . « -« 
Cashitems, . . «+ « 

Bank-notes, ° «eS 
Bank balances, ° 
Miscellaneous, . . «+ « 


Total resources, . «»« + 


Dee., 1848. Sépt., 1850. 
977,245,926 103,792,321 
. 3,475,088 3,321,590 
2,654,558 3,340,058 
. 12,476,758 13,177,944 
632,103 639,693 
- 166,107 226,970 
6,817,814 10,043,330 
. 5,955,472 10,498,924 
2,506,846 3,037,530 
. 9,351,378 10,975,259 
$ 121,281,950  $ 158,953,519 


Sept., 1851. 
$ 108,885,024 
3,853,402 
4,257,165 
15,333,571 
633,965 
283,712 
7,021,520 
12,018,250 
2,895,510 
8,840,583 


@ 164,022,702 


June, 1852. 
@ 127,426,772 
4,183,970 
4,548,490 
15,356,301 
677,083 
272,954 
13,304,358 
12,861,419 
3,243,650 
11,034,243 
48,342 


@ 192,957,579 
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LiaBiuitizs. Dec., 1848. Sept., 1850. Sept., 1851. June, 1852, 
Geum, « .« « « « OO @ 48,618,763 @ 57,572,025 @ 59,705,685 
Protea, . . © «© « co €60,400 8,284,350 9,409,433 10,489,091 
Circulation,. . «+» «»« «+ 23,206,290 26,425,556 27,254,458 27,940,953 
Public deposits, . . .« « 3,092,960 1,970,640 2,184,564 1,592,611 
Individual deposits, . . . 29,205,333 48,803,553 48,901,810 65,034,610 
Bank balances, . «+ «+ « 13,829,637 23,698,960 17,238,465 28,145,178 
Miscellaneous, . .« « « 981,727 1,151,697 1,461,947 49,456 


Total liabilities, . . .~ 121,281,950 158,953,519 164,022,702 192,957,579 


The following are the averages of loans, &c. of the several classes 
of banks, in June, 1852 :— 





Cit: Country Banking _ Individ- 
June, 1852. Chartered Pre Chartered Associa ual 
Banks, Banks, Banks. tions, Banks, 

Average loans ofeach bank, . . 2,450,000 $1,890,000 $440,000 $322,000 $91,000 
Percentage of loans to capital, Et 256 236 220 220 357 
“ of liabilities to capital, . 386 300 291 287 455 

a of profitstocapital . . 2 13 wm 14.2 106 

of deposits to capital, e 160 120 56 «4 0 
Average specie toeach bank, . . . 518,000 135,000 11,800 5,400 1,250 
Percentage of specie to circulation, . 50 90 7 06 02 


The bank-note circulation of the State of New York, under the Gen- 
eral Banking Law, we learn from an authentic source, is at present 
secured as follows: — 


New York Statestocks, . 2 25 6 tlt lt eS op 8, 892,178.65 
United Statesstocks, . . +» © «6 «© «© « «© » «  8,784,955.47 
Canal revenue certificates, es ene outees « eee 
Bonds and mortgages, . 3 « > 6..'e .: whe + «  8,766,340.70 
Diimcissteck, « -© © © © © © © © © «© « « (61,696.60 
oe a a, ee a ee a 375,000.00 
iishiganatecths + © © © © © © «© © # « o 481,000.00 
Cash on deposit, . o tw » we 2aaeie “se. see! See 250,000.00 


Cees ties oe oes as tea: 3 re 


4 
: 
4 





The comparative securities held for the security of New York circu- 
lation for the three years 1850 — 1852, inclusive, show as follows : — 


_* re ee er te ae 
Ch ai <a x eu a eee et ee eee 
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Tae Smart-Nors Law or Marrianp. — By an act of the Legislature of Mary- 

land, on and after the first day of October, 1852, it will not be lawful for any person to 

i give or receive any bank or corporation note, issued out of the State, of a less de- 
nomination than five dollars. The penalty for the violation of this law is a fine of five 

dollars. That part of the law which prohibits the circulation of the notes of Maryland 

i banks of a less denomination than five dollars, does not go into operation until the 
I Ist of next March. 
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1852. ] Michigan. — Kentucky. 263 
MIcHIGAN, 
Peninsular Bank, Detroit. 
Lrasrirtis. Jan., 1850,  Jan., 1851. as ~ 31, 
Rk ante ke ne ce, fe $87,250  ¢100,000 100,000 
Individual deposits,, . . « « » .« 29,000 93,046 206,850 248,028 
Circulation, . . . » . . © . 48,000 89,862 94,038 94,860 
Bank balances, a eT eve oer Oth Me Paras 1,634 4,31 
Profits, &c., . e ° ° ° ° ° e eve 8,682 9,558 19,458 
Total liabilities, . . . » «+ « 127,000 $278,810 941200 9466677 
Resources. Jan., 1850. Jan., 1851. glee J - 31, 
Notes and bills discounted, . ° ° ° « $51,000 @ 72,285 @ 124,274 @ 163,308 
Bank balances, wt a oes ei | oil - 6,400 32,381 77,450 74,664 
Stocks with State Treasurer, &., . + +» «es 100,030 177,800 152,953 
Coin on hand, . e e e ° e e e« 9,400 18,788 28,900 30,951 
Notes ofotherbanks, . . + + « -« ios 25,156 aes 23,236 
Miscellaneous, . ° ° . . . ° . 60,200 30,200 _ 3,656 21,566 
Total resources, . eo AG - Ve ° e + @127,000 $ 278,840 $412,080 $466,677 
Kentucky. 
Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky and Branches. 
LiaBizitizs. June, 1851. June 30, 1852, 
0 EE OE OO ee ee YEO $ 722,090 
es ss SO hUrth hc hUlUc hl OhU),hlUhlUL UL eC}, 7 re 1,331,909 
Individual deposits, . . » «6 «© «© «© «© « «© « 105,68 188,194 
Discount, exchange, &.,, 6 « © © © «© o© «© o« «© 433,776 80,114 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee Wr Pe ea _ 813,941 
Total liabilities, . ° ° . ° ° ° . ° . » 61,012,364 @ 3,136,248 
Resources. June, 1851. June 30, 1852, 
Notes discounted, ee ae ee ee ee ee $ 344,198 
Bills of exchange, . 9 gy, Tog, Aer 4, wile (eee! ae 1,269,654 
Real and personal estate, . . + 7 7 . . _ . 7 21,356 8,372 
Bank balances, hee. Sool SSR Ce, Gets - eee 832 921,140 
Specie, . . . . t . . 7 7 7 io . . . 289,834 492,844 
Notes of other ban e ° ° e e . . ° . ° - 94,731 100,040 
Deane, +s «4 « 6.0 6 « 8 & +a $3,136,248 


OF THE 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF CONNECTICUT. 


Continued from page 233, September No. 





Bills and Notes. 


11. Rights and Liabilities of the Different Parties. 
1. In General. 


1. The assignee of a note can have no right of action against the 
assignor, unless the money could not be recovered of the promisor, 
either on account of its not being due, or of the promisor being in- 
solvent at the time of the assignment, or of some act of the assignor 
operating as a discharge; and if the assignee. receive a part-payment 
from the promisor, by that act he accepts of him as payor for the 
whole. enshaw v. Coe, Kirby, 50 

2. If the promisor in a note, after notice that it is assigned and that 
the promisee is bankrupt, gets a discharge from the promisee, he must 
pay the note to the assignee. Russel v. Cornwell, 2.Root, 122. 

3. A plaintiff may discharge an action in his name brought upon a 
note, notwithstanding said note is assigned and the plaintiff insolvent, 
Casey v. Casey, 2 Root, 269. 

4. An indorsee of a note executed in a State where it was negotiable 
may sue it in his own name in this State. _Bowne.v. Olcott, 2 Root, 353. 

5. An indorsee of a note executed in Massachusetts, where such 
notes are negotiable, may sue it in his own name here. Goff v. Billing- 
hurst, 2 Root, 527. 

6. A note executed by one joint merchant in his own name is not 
bindin nding on the copartrership. Ripley v. Kingsbury, 1 Day, 150 (note). 

he indorsee of a promissory note, in attempting to enforce the 
Seaton of it by suit against the maker, is not obliged to order the 
attachment or execution to be levied upon property notoriously of less 
value than the debt, or lose his hold of the indorser to that amount. 
Sheldon v. Ackley, 4-Day, 458.-_ - 

8. The assignee of a negotiable note. payable to ‘order, by sale and 
delivery without indorsement, on which, by direction of the assignee, 
a suit has been brought and judgment obtained in the name of the payee, 
is the creditor of the maker ard is the proper person to be served with 
notice on a petition by the maker for an act of insolvency. Colbourn v. 
Rossiter, 2 Conn. 503. 

9. Where A, being the iwathiorized agent of a manufacturing com- 
pany, gave to Ba promissory note, in the body of which were the words, 
oF promise to pay, &c.,” the signature being “ A, agent for the M. M. 
Company” ; and it appeared that A had been in the constant habit of 
signing notes in this manner, with the knowledge of the Company, 
which had been regularly paid; it was held, that he was not personally 
liable. Hovey v. Magill, 2 Conn. 680. 

10. The acknowledgment of one of several joint makers of a promis- 
sory note takes it out of the statute of limitations as against the others. 
Bound v. Lathrop, 4 Conn. 336. 

11. The assignee of a note not negotiable is not an agent, but vir- 
tually a purchaser, and the contract of assignment is fhe measure of 
his rights and duties. Welton v. Scott, 4 Conn. 527. 

12. If, however, the maker, when the note falls due, is insolvent and 
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without property sufficient to pay it, that fact of itself constitutes a 
breach of the warranty, and gives the assignee an immediate right of 
action against the assignor. Ibid. 

13. If the maker be not insolvent, and yet property sufficient to satisfy 
the debt cannot be taken by attachment, it is the duty of the assignee 
to arrest his body. Ibid. 

14. In no case is it incumbent on the assignee of a note payable in 
7 peg in order to subject the assignor, to attach the land of the maker. 

id. 

15. Nor is it the duty of the assignee to attach personal property 
of the maker insufficient to satisfy the debt. Ibid. 

16. Nor is it the duty of the assignee to give any special directions to 
the officer as to the service of the attachment. Ibid. 

17. If the assignee direct the officer to take specific articles of per- 
sonal property of less value than the debt, this will not limit his search 
to those articles, nor absolve him from any duty which the law pre- 
scribes. Ibid. 

18. Privity of contract exists between the maker or indorser of a 
negotiable promissory note and the indorsee. Eagle Bank v. Smith, 
5 Conn. 71. 

19. It is a part of the contract between the maker and payee of a 
negotiable note, that the former will make payment to the legal holder 
when the note comes to maturity; and he has no right to pay it to any 
one before it comes to maturity. Savings Bank ae 8 Conn. 505. 

20. Where A gave to B a writing in these words: ‘“‘ Whereas B 
has agreed to indorse C’s notes at the Middletown Bank to the amount 
of $4,000, I hereby agree to be responsible to B for one half of the 
amount of any loss he may sustain by said indorsement; and I agree 
to pay the one half of any payments which B may be obliged to make, 
in the same manner and at the same time I should be obliged to pay it 
provided I was joint indorsee with him on said notes” ; it was held, — 
1, That such writing was not on its face a continuing guarantee, but was 
limited to the indorsement of notes once only to the amount of $ 4,000 ; 
2. That parol evidence of the subject-matter of the agreement, and of the 
circumstances under which it was made, was inadmissible to affect the 
construction; 3. That by virtue of the agreement B was authorized to in- 
dorse the notes of C by attorney, the act being fixed, and not requiring 
the exercise of judgment or discretion, and therefore capable of dele- 
gation; 4. That B was not bound to give notice to A of the several 
indorsements of C’s notes as they were made; and 5. That A was not 
entitled as an indorser to strict notice of the dishonor of such notes. 
Hall v. Rand, 8 Conn. 560. 

21. Thé stockholders of a corporation by its charter were made re- 
sponsible in their private capacity for the debts of the company if it 
should become insolvent, &c.; the corporation became insolvent ; in an 
action on a promissory note of the corporation against those who were 
stockholders both when the note was given and the suit was commenced, 
it was held, that the defendants were jointly liable, and the action was 
sustained. Deming v. Bull, 10 Conn. 409. 

VOL. VII. 23 
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22. Where A and B, makers of a note, described themselves in the 
body of it thus: “* We A as principal and B as surety,” — in an action 
against B alone, it was held, that B was responsible to the plaintiff as a 
principal equally with A, and could shield himself by no defence which 
was not available to A. Bond v. Storrs, 13 Conn. 412. 

23. Where the declaration “ in such case averred that the defendant 
as surety and A as principal promised the plaintiff jointly and severally 
to pay him,” &c., it was held, that the defendant by executing the note 
himself adopted its language, and thereby admitted that A was a joint 
and several promisor with himself. Consequently, proof of the hand- 
writing of the defendant alone was sufficient. Ibid. 

24. Where two makers of a promissory note jointly and severally 
promise to pay, the presumption of law is that they are responsible 
equally, though this presumption may be rebutted (where the fact is 
material) by proof that one signed as surety for the other. Orvis v. 
Newell, 17 Conn. 97. 


2. Of Indorsers and Guarantors. 


1. If A recommends B to C, and C thereupon trusts B, and takes his 
note, payable at a certain time, and A takes B’s note for the same 
sum payable one month after, conditioned to be void in case B pays C 
and indemnifies A, if B fails to pay C, he will be liable on his note to 
A, although A has not paid the debt. Filley v. Brace, 1 Root, 507. 

2. A blank indorsement on the back of a note will subject the in- 
dorser, in case it cannot be recovered by the indorsee’s using due dili- 
gence when it falls due. Bradley v. Phelps, 2 Root, 325. 

3. Though a note is void against the maker, it may be good against 
an indorser, in favor of an indorsee, who took it relying upon the in- 
dorsement. Codwise v. Gleason, 3 Day, 12. 

4. Where there are several indorsers of a promissory note, they are 
in general liable to each other in the order of their respective indorse- 
ments. Talcott v. Cogswell, 3 Day, 512. 

5. A being indebted to B by note, and proposing to pay part by a new 
note, makes his note payable to C, and then procures C and afterwards 
D to indorse it for A’s accommodation ; the note becoming due, after 
having been accepted by B and discounted for him at the Bank, A fails 
to take it up, and C and D, after notice of such failure, come separately 
to the bank, and take it up, each paying a moiety. In an action brought 
more than three years afterwards by D against C to recover back the 
money paid by D on the note, these circumstances furnish sufficient evi- 
dence that the indorsement by both was joint, and each having paid 
what in each case each would be compellable to pay, no recovery can 
be had. Ibid. ° 

6. Where an agent authorized to sell a cargo in the West Indies for 
bills on England, to be placed subject to the principal’s order, sold the 
cargo: for such bills, but, instead of placing them subject to the princi- 

l’s order, invested them in flour on his own account, it was held, that 

e thereby became responsible to his principal for the amount of such 
bills ; and whether he afterwards by reason of the non-payment of any 
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of them became responsible for them to the holder, or by reason of the 
holder’s laches became exempted from liability, could be of no avail as 
between him and his principal. Thompson v. Stewart, 3 Conn. 171. 

7. Where the payees of a bill of exchange indorsed it specially in 
these words: “ Pay G. C. or order, without recourse to us” ; it was held, 
that such indorsement precluded a recovery in any event (except for 
fraud, which is not to be presumed) against the indorsers. Cowles v. 
Harts, 3 Conn. 516. 

8. Where a note was drawn in these words: “ We, A and B, as prin- 
cipal, and C and D, surety, promise to pay, éc.,” which A and B signed 
in the usual place of signature; C and D did not so sign, but put their 
names on the back of the note; it was held, that C and D were liable, 
not as guarantees merely, but as joint promisors with A and B. Palmer 
v. Grant, 4 Conn. 389. 

9. If a bank-bill or note be lost, in consequence of an irregular or 
defective transmission by mail, it is a sufficient excuse for its non-pro- 
duction, and a ground for the admission of secondary evidence. The 
Bank of the United States vy. Sill, 5 Conn. 106. 

10. Where the holder of a bank-bill voluntarily cut it in two, for the 
sole purpose of transmitting it by mail with greater safety, it was held, 
that this act did not affect his rights upon such bill. Ibid. 

11. To entitle a party to recover on the production of only one of 
the parts of a divided bank-bill, he must show that he is the owner of 
the whole, and account for the absence of the other parts. Ibid. 

12. The undertaking of the indorser of a promissory note, in favor 
of the indorsee, is not a specialty, but merely evidence of a collateral 
liability arising out of a simple contract. Hinsdale v. Miles, 5 Conn. 
331 


13. Though the holder of a promissory note has a right to the actual 
payment of it, which right the mere act of the law never takes from him, 
and, so long as he remains passive, or does no act to impair this right, 
he may enforce such payment from any or all the parties liable, yet as 
the maker of the note is the party primarily liable, and the indorsers 
are in the nature of sureties for the performance of his act, and have a 
right to look to him for indemnity ; if the holder do any act the effect of 
which is to suspend or to impair or to destroy that right, he cannot after- 
wards resort to them. Couch v. Waring, 9 Conn. 261. 

14. Therefore, where further proceedings on a judgment obtained 
by the holders of a promissory note against the makers were stayed, for 
a period of three or four years, by virtue of an injunction obtained in 
chancery by the maker; but after a nonsuit on the bill in chancery, and 
judgment rendered for the holder for the damages previously recovered, 
and interest, so far as the demand in the declaration would allow, execu- 
tion was issued on the latter judgment, and satisfied out of the property 
of the maker; in an action by the holder against the indorser for the 
balance of interest due on the note, not included in the judgment and 
execution, it was held, that the effect of the foregoing proceedings was 
to discharge the maker of the note from all further liability, and that the 
holder was precluded consequently from resorting to the indorser. Ibid. 
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15. Where a promissory note made by A, and indorsed in blank by 
B, was intrusted to C, who had no interest in it, to get it discounted at 
the bank for A’s benefit; and C fraudulently delivered it to D, who, 
acting fairly, and without knowledge of the fraud, received it in satisfac- 
tion and extinction of a preéxisting debt against C ; in an action brought 
by D against B as indorser, it was held, that D was a bona fide holder of 
the note for a valuable consideration, and, as such, was entitled to re- 
cover. Brush v. Scribner, 11 Conn. 388. 

16. Where the payee of a note, having indorsed it, afterwards comes 
fairly to the possession of it again, he will be regarded, at least prima 
facie, as the proprietor of it; and may even at the trial strike out all 
subsequent indorsements, and recover upon it in his own name, without a 
reindorsement to him. Bond v. Storrs, 13 Conn. 412. 

17. Where a mortgage is given as security for the indorsement of 
certain notes, the renewal of the paper, if the indorser remain liable, 
and is ultimately compelled to pay the debt in consequence of his orig- 
inal indorsement, does not affect the lien created by the mortgage. 
Smith v. Prince, 14 Conn. 472; Pond v. Clark, 14 Conn. 334. 

18. Though a surety who has paid the debt of his principal may be 
subrogated into the place of his creditor, as to all the securities and 
funds in his hands applicable to such debt; yet an accommodation in- 
dorser or surety is not entitled to the benefit of such securities or funds, 
until the whole debt is paid. The Stamford Bank vy. Benedict, 15 Conn. 
437. 

19. Where one of the joint makers of a promissory note in fact signs 
the note ‘as surety for the other, as between them and the payee they 
will both be considered principals. Bull vy. Allen, 19 Conn. 101. 

20. Therefore, where the surety several times before the insolvency 
of the principal, and when the latter had property more than sufficient to 
satisfy the note, requested the holder to collect it by attaching the prop- 
erty of the principal, and offered to reimburse him for all costs and 
expenses in so doing; it was held, in an action by the holder against 
both, after the inselvency of the principal de facto, that his legal rights 
against both were the same, and that the facts of the case constituted no 
defence to the surety more than to the principal. Ibid. 


12. Actions on Bills and Notes. 


1. When and by whom maintainable. 
2. When subject to Equities between other Parties. 
3. Defences. 


1. When and by whom maintainable, 


1. Trover lies for property tendered upon a note, in favor of the 
promisee, although he did not accept it at the time. Rix v. Strong, 
1 Root, 55. 

2. A sum paid on account of a note, and not applied, is recoverable 
back in an action of book debt. Brown v. Talcott, 1 Root, 85; Pren- 
tice v. Phillips, ld. 103; Hurd v. Fleming, ld. 132. 
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3. An arbitration note for ten pounds is not cognizable by a single 
minister of justice. Mills v. Borroughs, 1 Root, 99. 

4. In an action against two, upon a note which on the face of it is 
joint and several, and so declared upon, it is not a material variance, 
that upon oyer it appears to be signed by one only for self and partner. 
Sigony v. Richards, 1 Root, 119. 

5. Action of trover lies against a promisor for his note, which he got 
up through the fraud of a third person. Nettleton v. Riggs, 1 Root, 125. 

6. An arbitration note for £10, vouched by two witnesses, is not 
within the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace. Desborough v. Des- 
borough, 1 Root, 126. 

7. An action upon an arbitration note for more than £20 is not 
appealable, if neither the original matters submitted nor the award 
amounts to £20. Steavens v. Bass, 1 Root, 127. 

8. Where an assignment of a note contains an express promise that it 
shall be paid when it becomes due, an action lies against the assignor 
when the note becomes due, if it is not paid. Perkins v. Perkins, 
1 Root, 541. 

9. If a bill of exchange is not accepted, an action will lie upon it 
against the drawer before the time when it is payable. Sterry v. Rob- 
inson, 1 Day, 11. 

10. A person injured by a forged note, though the note was not 
forged in his name, may have an action on the statute for the forgery. 
Ross v. Bruce, 1 Day, 100. 

11. An action on the statute to recover damages for a forgery is not 
barred in one year by the statute of limitations. Ibid. 

12. Action of book debt will not lie to recover money paid on a note 
and not applied. Bradley v. Goodyear, 1 Day, 104. 

13. An action in favor of the indorsee of a promissory note, a citizen 
of one State, against the indorser, a citizen of a different State, may be 
brought before the Circuit Court of the United States, though the maker 
and payee of such note are citizens of the same State. Codwise v. 
Gleason, 3 Day, 3. 

14, A received of B two promissory notes, and gave a writing 
acknowledging the receipt of such notes to collect or return, and prom- 
ising to account for or return them when demanded. A afterwards 
received the money specified in the notes, and refused to pay over the 
same. Held, that indebtedness for money had and received to the 
plaintiff’s use would lie. Pettibone v. Pettibone, 4 Day, 175. 

15. In an action by the plaintiff, as the payee and holder, against the 
defendant, as the indorser, of a note given to the plaintiff by A, payable 
on the Ist of April, 1819, and indorsed by the defendant, stating that, 
the plaintiff being about to put such note in suit against the maker, the 
defendant on the Ist of August, 1819, applied to the plaintiff for for- 
bearance, which the plaintiff agreed to give, and, in consideration thereof, 
the defendant promised to continue the warranty implied by his indorse- 
ment ; and the evidence was, of an application by the defendant to B, 
the assignee of the note, from the plaintiff for forbearance, at the time 
mentioned in the declaration, when the defendant had become dis- 
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charged from liability as indorser by the laches of the holder, and of a 
parol promise thereupon made by the defendant to continue the war- 
ranty. Held, that the plaintiff could not recover, because the promise, 
being to pay the debt of another person, and not in writing, was within 
the statute of frauds and perjuries. Huntington v. Harvey, 4 Conn. 125. 

16. The holder of a negotiable note payable to a third person, deriv- 
ing his title not by indorsement, but by an assignment under the insolvent 
law of another State, cannot maintain an action here in his own name 
on such note. Brush v. Curtis, 4 Conn. 312. 

17. An action for money had and received, or for money lent, may 
be maintained by the indorsee of a promissory note against the maker 
or indorser. Eagle Bank v. Smith, 5 Conn. 71. ] 

18. If the indorsee of a promissory note give it up through a mis- (h-- 
taken belief of its being paid, he may, on proof of these facts, recover 
against the maker or indorser, on the common money counts, in the same 
manner as if it had been lost by time and accident. Ibid. 

19. Promissory notes not negotiable, in regard to the form of action 
and the mode of declaring are in this State to be treated as specialties. 
Chaplin v. Canada, 8 Conn. 286. 

20. In a suit on a specialty, executed to one person in trust for the 
benefit of another, the action must be brought in the name of the person 
having the legal title. bid. " 

21. Therefore, where A made a promissory note, expressing the con- Fete 
sideration on which it was founded, for $33, payable to B, C, and D as 
trustees for the society of E, and an action was brought thereon in the 
name of such society, it was held, that such action could not be sus- 
tained; the trustees, who had the legal title, being the only persons 
entitled to bring the action. Ibid. 

22. An action on a promissory negotiable note can be brought and 
sustained only by the party who has the legal interest therein. Lee v. 
Jilson, 9 Conn. 94. 

23. Therefore, where the payee of a promissory note commenced an 
action thereon against the maker, and subsequent to the institution of 
such suit parted with all his interest in the note by indorsement in full to 
a third party, he is incapable further to maintain his action. Ibid. 
Munsell v. Sanford, 1 Root, 257. a 

24. Where negotiable promissory notes for money only, indorsed in 
blank, were left with the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank by A, a debtor 
to that institution, as security for his debt; and while such notes were 
thus in the possession of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, and before 
any of them had been paid or became payable, B, a creditor of A, 
attached them by process of foreign attachment, they being in amount 
and value more than sufficient to satisfy A’s debt to the Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank ; in the scire facias against the Farmers and Mechan- 
ics’ Bank, it was held, that such notes were choses in action, and not 
subject to this process, consequently the plaintiff could not recover. 
Grosvenor v. The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 13 Conn. 104. 

25. Where the promise of the defendant was to give the plaintiff a 
note for $ 100, payable in sixty days, and the defendant refused to give 
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such note, it was held, — 1. That this was a promise to give the note 
immediately or withir. a reasonable time ; and the defendant’s refusal to 
do this was a breach of that promise, upon which a right of action 
accrued immediately; 2. That in such action, though brought within 
sixty days after the promise, the plaintiff was entitled to recover, not 
merely nominal damages, but the damages actually sustained. Stod- 
dard v. Miz, 14 Conn. 12. 

26. Where A, B, and C gave a promissory note payable to A or order, 
for value received, it was held, that A could not sustain an action at law 
on such note against B and C. Moore v. Denslow, 14 Conn. 235. 

27. But if indorsed to a third person, the indorsee might have sus- 

tained an action against all the makers. Ibid. 
. 28. If B assign the promissory note of a third person to A, in pay- 
ment of a preéxisting debt, and afterwards give a discharge to the maker 
of such note, without receiving any payment from him, an action of 
assumpsit for money had and received will lie in favor of A, against B, 
for giving such discharge. Maples v. Park, 17 Conn. 333. 

29. Where an attorney and counsellor at law of the State of New 
York purchased in that State an inland bill of exchange, with intent 
and for the purpose of bringing a suit thereon in the State of Connecti- 
cut, in an action brought on such bill, in this State, by the purchaser 
against the acceptor, residing here, it was held, that such purchase was 
not prohibited by the statute of New York (2 Revised Statutes, 288) re- 
garding the purchase of bills, &c. by attorneys, &c., and consequently 
the plaintiff was not precluded thereby from sustaining such action. 
Roe v. Jerome, 18 Conn. 138. 

30. A promissory note executed to a person for the purpose of secur- 
ing a particular loan or advancement, to be made by him, or another 
person by his procurement, is available by either of them making such 
loan or advancement. Dulles v. De Forest, 19 Conn. 190. 

31. If such note is negotiable, an action on it is sustainable against 
the maker, by the person from whom the payee has procured such loan 
or advancement, and to whom he has indorsed it; or by the payee for 
the benefit of such person, if it has not been indorsed. Ibid. 


2. When subject to Equities between other Parties. 


1. A negotiable note, before it has been negotiated, may be attached 
on a demand against the payee, liable to be defeated by the transfer of 
the note at any time before it falls due. And even after the transfer, if 
it was merely voluntary, or fraudulently made to protect the debt from 
creditors, it is attachable in the same manner. In such case, however, 
a judgment-in favor of the attaching creditor against the debtor will be 
no bar to the claim of the assignee, he being neither party nor privy, but 
the debtor, if subsequently assailed by the assignee, must recur to the 
merits of his case for a defence. Enos vy. Tuttle, 3 Conn. 27. 

2. A being indebted to B in a certain sum, C at the request of A gave 
his promissory note to B for that sum, payable on demand ; such note 
being given by C and received by B as collateral security for such debt, 
and to be in full thereof, when paid. Afterwards D, being indebted to 
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C, gave, at C’s request, his promissory note to B for the amount due in 
C’s note, and B thereupon delivered up C’s note to D. Ds note has not 
been paid, nor has B taken any measures to collect it, though several 
years have elapsed since it was given, and D has at all times been able 
to pay it. Held,—1. That the effect of giving up C’s note was not pay- 
ment of the original debt; 2. That it constituted no appropriation of the 
pledge ; 3. That the taking of D’s note in the manner stated did not 
operate as a payment, conditional or absolute, but as a mere substitute 
for the note of C, which, by the express agreement of the parties, was 
received as collateral security for the original debt; 4. That, B not 
having taken upon himself the obligation of collecting D’s note, his for- 
bearance to resort to that measure for satisfaction of his debt did not 
convert what he received as security into payment. Stebbins v. Kel- 
logg, 5 Conn. 265. 

3. A promissory note, made on the 3d of September, 1817, payable 
on demand, and indorsed on the 25th of May, 1818, is a note negotiated 
when overdue, and as such is subject, in the hands of the indorsee, to 
every infirmity which it had when in the hands of the payee. Nevins 
v. Townsend, 6 Conn. 5. 

4. But where a note, after the dissolution of a partnership consisting 
of A and B, and while their concerns were unsettled, was given by 
them, in the partnership name, for $ 600, payable to the order of A on 
demand, expressed in the note to be for cash borrowed of A, it was held, 
in a suit brought by C, to whom A had for value indorsed the note when 
overdue against the makers, that the plaintiff was entitled to recover, 
— being originally no infirmity or want of equity in the contract. 

bid. 

5. The indorsee of a negotiable promissory note, negotiated after it is 
due, is considered as receiving dishonored paper, and takes it subject to 
every infirmity, equity, and defence to which it was liable in the hands 
of the payee. Robinson vy. Lyman, 10 Conn. 30. 

6. But in order thus to affect the note in the hands of the indorsee, 
the infirmity, equity, or defence relied on for that purpose, must have 
existed against, and attached to, the note itself, before the transfer, and 
not have arisen out of subsequent or collateral matters. Ibid. (S. P. 
Stedman v. Jillson, 10 Conn. ‘55 ; Fairchild v. Brown, 11 Conn. 26.) - 

7. Therefore, where it was agreed between the original parties to a 
negotiable promissory note, while it was in the hands of the payee, that 
a sum then ascertained to be due from the payee to the maker, payable 
in futuro, should be applied on the note, and it was afterwards negotiated 
when overdue, it was held, in an action by the indorsee against the 
maker, that such sum, being an equity which attached to the note itself 
before its transfer, ought to be set off or applied on the note. Ibid. 

8. But where A in October, 1827, gave a negotiable promissory note, 
payable thirty days after date ; in April, 1828, or afterwards, B indorsed 
it to C; and in October, 1829, A was compelled by legal process to pay 
a debt to D, which A and B, in 1823, had contracted as partners, and 
which it was the duty of B to pay; also in June, 1829, B gave toAa 
writing, stating therein a balance due from B to A, to be accounted for on 
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said note ; in an action brought en such note by C, as indorsee, against 
the maker, it was held, that neither the money so paid by A to D for 
the benefit of B, nor the balance so stated as due from B to A, could be 
set off against the note in suit. Ibid. 

9. The indorsement by the payee of a note of a sum of money 
thereon, furnishes no presumption as to what time thereafter it was ne- 
gotiated. Ibid. 

10. The equity which attaches to paper not negotiable, or to negotia- 
ble paper assigned after it is due, is the equity which exists in favor 
of the original debtor, not that of a third person against the assignor. 
Fairchild v. Brown, 11 Conn. 26. 

11. Where the security for a debt is a promissory note secured by 
mortgage, the mortgage is not impaired in consequence of the note’s 
being barred by the statute of limitations. Belknap v. Gleason, 11 
Conn. 160. 

12. In such case, the finding the note due, as the basis of a decree 
of foreclosure, would not preclude the maker from availing himself of 
the statute of limitations in a subsequent action on the note. Ibid. 

13. Where it appeared on the trial of an action on a promissory note, 
brought by the assignee in the name of the payee against the maker, 
that, previous to the assignment of the note, the estate of C had been 
represented insolvent, and commissioners had been appointed, who made 
their report some months after the assignment, allowing the amount of 
the note to B, and the plaintiff claimed that B could not at this time act 
in the payment of debts due from the estate of C as executor, but that 
all payments made by him of claims against the estate, after the appoint- 
ment of commissioners, and before the acceptance of their report, would 
be regarded in law as done by him in his individual capacity, and would 
confer upon him all the rights of an assignee of such claims ; it was held, 
that, although B had a right to purchase the note in his individual ca- 
pacity, and although he was not at that time bound as executor to pay 
the note, or to do any thing with it, yet he might legally and with pro- 
priety purchase and receive it as executor. And if in such transactions 
he acted solely for the benefit of the estate, it is to be presumed that he 
acted as executor, and the action brought could not be sustained. John- 
son v. Blackman, 11 Conn. 342. 

14. A, residing at Saybrook in this State, being the holder of a bill 
of exchange drawn by B in London on C in New York, and accepted by 
C, payable to the order of A, indorsed it, and transmitted it some- 
time before it became due to the East Haddam Bank for collection. 
The cashier of this institution, without indorsing it, transmitted it with 
other bills to the Merchants’ Exchange Bank in New York for collection. 
When it came to maturity, the latter bank had it presented to C, who then 
was and still is insolvent, for payment; and payment not being made, it 
was protested for non-payment, and due notice was given to B, the drawer, 
but no notice was given to the East Haddam Bank, or to A, the holder. 
Two or three weeks afterwards, the East Haddam Bank, supposing the 
bill had been paid in New York, credited A with the amount, and paid it 
to him on his check. On discovering the mistake, the East Haddam 
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Bank sought to recover back the money so paid, in an action for money had 
and received against A. Held, that the plaintiffs were not precluded from 
a recovery, — 1. By reason of their not having indorsed the bill before 
they transmitted it to the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, or advised that 
bank of A’s place of residence; or, 2. On the ground that the plaintiffs 
were responsible for the fault of the collecting bank; or, 3. By reason 
of their having credited A “with the amount of the bill, and paid over 
the money to him. Consequently, the plaintiffs, having obtained a verdict, 
were entitled to retain it. The East Haddam Bank v. Scovil, 12 Conn. 
303. 

15. A sold land to B for $1,100, of which $100 was to be paid in 
cash and the residue in two notes of C for $500 each, to be indorsed 
by D and by B. The $ 100 in cash was paid down; and the agent of B 
shortly afterward offered A two notes of C for $ 500 each, and payable in 
one year, indorsed by D, but not indorsed by B, which A refused to ac- 
cept for want of B’s indorsement. It was then proposed by the agent 
of B, in B’s absence, and agreed to by A, that B should give A a writing 
promising to indorse those notes. B gave such writing accordingly, and 
thereupon A received the notes and delivered a deed of the land to B. 
B neglected to indorse the notes. Before they came to maturity, A lodged 
them in a bank for collection; and when due, the notary of the bank, 
having made the usual inquiries for C, the maker, without finding him, 
protested them for non-payment, and gave due notice. They were then 
put in suit against C and D, and judgment obtained, but the executions 
were returned unsatisfied, C and D being insolvent. In an action of 
assumpsit brought by A against B for the price of the land, it was held, — 
1. That the delivery to A of the notes unindorsed by B, together with 
such written promise of B, was neither payment for the land nor a waiver 
of A’s right to B’s indorsement. 2. That B, having neglected, in violation 
of his agreement, to become an indorser, could not claim the rights of 
an indorser against A, nor hold A to the situation of an indorsee. Con- 
sequently, whether all the diligence necessary to subject an indorsee 
had been used or not, A was entitled to recover. Boardman v. Steele, 
13 Conn. 547. 

3. Defences. 

1. One defendant cannot take advantage of the other’s minority ‘to 
avoid a note. Hallam v. Mumford, 1 Root, 58. . 

2. A parol condition not permitted to be proved to control a note. 
Converse v. Moulton, 2 Root, 195. 

3. In an action on note against several copartners, it is not a good de- 
fence for one of them, that he executed the note in the copartnership 
name, after the suit was instituted, and antedated it, with a view to 
secure to the attaching creditor the property attached, without the knowl- 
edge of the others. Barber v. Minturn, 1 Day, 136. 

4. In an action by the indorsee of a negotiable note against the 
maker, a discharge by the payee is not available as a defence, until it be 
shown by the maker that the receipt was given before the indorsement 
was made. Per Livingston J., in Stwart v. Greenleaf, 3 Day, 311. 
(Contrary opinion, Edwards, J.) 
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5. In a suit brought by A against B and C on their joint promissory 
note, the defendants pleaded in bar a writing executed by A subsequently 
to the date of the note, acknowledging that he had received of B a cer- 
tain other promissory note secured by mortgage, and declaring that this 
note, when paid, would be in full of all demands; held, that such writ- 
ing was no release of the note in suit. Tryon v. Hart, 2 Conn. 120. 

6. The lex loci is applicable only to the validity and interpretation 
of contracts, and not to the time, mode, or extent of the remedy. There- 
fore, where the statute of limitations of another State was pleaded in 
bar of an action on a promissory note*brought in this State, the note 
having been made and delivered in the former State, where the parties 
resided at the time, such plea was held to be insufficient. Medbury 
v. Hopkins, 3 Conn. 472. 

7. The statute of limitations of another State is no defence to an 
action on a bill of exchange in this State, although the liability was con- 
tracted and the debtor lived in the former State. Atwater v. Townsend, 
4 Conn. 47. 

8. Where the defendant in an action on a promissory note, to which 
the defence was the statute of limitations, had said that such note had 
been paid by the services of his wife in the dwelling-house of the plain- 
tiff, and the plaintiff proved that the payment had not so been made, 
it was held, that this did not amount to an acknowledgment of the debt, 
sufficient to take it out of the statute. Marshall v. Dalliber, 5 Conn. 


9. The failure of title in the vendee of land, through the guarantor’s 
want of right to sell without fraud, is not a ground of relief, at law or in 
equity, against a promissory note given for the purchase-money. Bark- 
hamsted v. Case, 5 Conn. 528. 

10. Total fraud in the consideration of a promissory note is a suffi- 
cient defence at law. Ibid. 

11. Though the holder of a negotiable promissory note, which has 
been fraudulently assigned, may recover upon it against the maker or 
a prior indorser, if it was taken by such holder in the usual course 
of trade, and for a fair and valuable consideration, without notice of the 
fraud ; yet if it was taken without due caution, and under circumstances 
which ought to have excited the suspicion of a prudent and careful 
man, the maker or prior indorser may be let into his defence. Hall v. 
Hale, 8 Conn. 336. 

12. If the word renewal were written upon the margin of a note, in- 
dorsed for the accommodation of the maker, and intended solely for the 
renewal of another note in the bank, and that word remained upon it 
when it was negotiated to the holders; or if such word had been par- 
tially erased, leaving such appearances as would in the ordinary course 
of business excite the suspicion of a careful and prudent man ; in either 
case a misapplication and fraudulent transfer may be shown as a de- 
fence. Ibid. 

13. But the caution required of the indorser of a note, who takes it in 
the course of business, is only that of ordinary prudence, and not that 
close examination which it is proper a jury should make of a paper ex- 
hibited in evidence. Ibid. 
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14. Therefore, where the defence to an action by the indorsee against 
the indorser of a promissory note was, that the note was indorsed for 
the accommodation of the maker, and was intended solely for the re- 
newal of another note in the bank; and that the word renewal had been 
written upon the margin of the paper, and erased by a penknife, but by 
close examination certain letters in that word might be partially seen ; 
and the judge charged the jury, that if they should find that the note 
was so intended and indorsed, and the word renewal had been written 
thereon, although it had been erased before it had been negotiated to 
the plaintiff, yet if at that time there was any trace or mark of the word 
renewal remaining, it was sufficient to put the plaintiff upon inquiry, 
and he could not recover; it was held, that this direction was wrong, in- 
asmuch as it made the scrutiny proper for a jury the standard by which 
the caution required of the plaintiff was to be determined ; and, a ver- 
dict having passed for the defendant, a new trial was granted. Ibid. 

15. Where the maker of a promissory note not negotiable, having 
been taken on an execution obtained in a suit on such note, was dis- 
charged out of custody by direction of the creditor, at the request and 
by the consent of the guarantor of such note, in a suit by the creditor 
against the guarantor, it was held, that such discharge out of custody 
was no defence to the action. Terrell v. Smith, 8 Conn. 426. 

16. The same presumption of payment from lapse of time is appli- 
cable to promissory notes not negotiable as to bonds ; and the presump- 
tion is rebutted by similar circumstances in both cases. Daggett v. Tall- 
man, 8 Conn. 168. 

17. Where the declaration in an action on a note against a corpora- 
tion alleged that the note was made by the defendants by their commit- 
tee, J. A. A. and two others, and the note produced was signed by J. S. 
A. and such two others, who were the committee of the corporation for 
that purpose; it was held, that there was no variance. The Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir Co. v. Chase, 14 Conn. 123. 

18. In an action against the maker of a note for the amount specified 
therein, brought by the assignee in the name of the payee, after an 
assignment of all the payee’s interest, with notice to the maker, the 
defendant cannot avail himself of a discharge obtained from the payee 
subsequently to the assignment. Ibid. 

19. A promise made by one of two joint makers of a promissory 
note to pay it, is sufficient to take it out of the statute of limitations as 
against the other. Clark v. Sigourney, 17 Conn. 511. 

20. Neither the admissibility in evidence nor the effect of such prom- 
ise is varied by the circumstance that the person sought to be charged 
signed the note as the surety of him who made the promise. Ibid. 

21. Whether the promise was made is a question of fact to be deter- 
mined by the jury; but what is the construction and effect of it if made 
is a question of law to be decided by the court. Ibid. 

22. Though it is generally true that the declarations of a former 
holder of a bill, made while it was in his hands, are not admissible 
against a party who took it, bond fide, in the course of business, before it 
became due ; yet where the defence in an action by the indorsee against 
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the acceptor of a bill was that the acceptance was procured by fraud, 
and was without consideration, and in support of this defence the de- 
fendant offered in evidence the declaration of a former holder of the 
bill, since dead, made while it was in his hands; it was held, that such 
declarations were admissible for that purpose, but not to affect the 
plaintiff, unless such holder, from whom the plaintiff received it, had 
knowledge of the fraud at the time he took it. Roe v. Jerome, 18 
Conn. 138. 

23. Where one person by his words or conduct causes another to be- 
lieve in the existence of a certain state of things, and thus induces him 
to act on that belief, so as injuriously to affect his previous position, he is 
concluded from averring a different state of things as existing at the 
time. Ibid. 

24. Thus, where the defence to an action against the acceptor of a bill 
was that it was accommodation paper, and the acceptance procured by 
the fraud of the drawer; to repel this defence, it was shown by the 
plaintiff that the defendant, for the purpose of enabling the drawer to 
negotiate the bill, had given a writing signed by him in the following 
terms: “ Any note or notes which may be offered by the bearer, for 
discount or otherwise, signed by me, and payable to the order of F. M. 
[the payee and first indorser of this bill], and dated March 1, 1844 [the 
date of this bill], are good and true business notes.”” The defendant 
claimed that this writing was obtained from him by fraud and misrepre- 
sentation, being part of the original scheme to defraud him, by which his 
acceptance was obtained ; it was held, —1. That the defendant, aside 
from any fraud practised on him, could not be permitted to deny that 
this was good business paper as against the plaintiff, whose indorser was 
induced to take it by means of such writing; 2. That such fraud, if 
proved, would not counteract the effect of the writing, as the defendant 
ought to suffer the consequences of his own credulity, rather than to 
transfer them to a bond fide holder of the bill. (One judge dissenting 
on the latter point.) Ibid. 

25. A subsequent promise to pay by one of two joint makers of a 
promissory note is sufficient to take it out of the statute of limitations as 
against the other; even though the party sought to be charged signed 
the note as surety of him who made the promise. Caldwell v. Sigour- 
ney, 19 Conn. 37. 

26. Where two of the defendants, representing to the plaintiff that they 
and the remaining defendants were jointly interested in a contract with 
a third party, obtained moneys from the plaintiff on the faith of such 
representations, upon the security of three promissory notes made by 
such third party and indorsed by the defendants, in an action against the 
defendants as joint indorsers for the amount of the notes, the defendants 
uniting in such representations are estopped from setting up as a defence, 
that the remaining defendant was not a joint contractor with them, but 
was simply their agent, and that there was consequently no privity of 
contract between them. East Haddam Bank v. Shailor, 20 Conn. 18, 
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13. Pleadings and Evidence. 


1. The drawer of a bill or order cannot be a witness to prove either 
the payment or acceptance of it. (Sherman, J. dissenting.) Huntington 
v. Champlin, Kirby, 166. 

2. Non est factum is a good plea in an action upon a note. Ives v. 
De Wolf, 1 Root, 503. - 

3. A joint and several promissory note must be declared on as such. 
Brown v. Pierce, 2 Root, 95. 

4. A note that is lost must be declared on with an averment of the 
loss. Church v. Flowers, 2 Root, 144. 

5. In an action by A against B for falsely and deceitfully affirming 
C to be a man of property, by which A was induced to trust C and take 
his note, C is a competent witness for A to prove the facts, though the 
note be unpaid. Wise v. Wilcox, 1 Day, 22. 

6. Evidence that a note is in the hands of the defendant, and that it 
was forged, is admissible without producing the note. Ross v. Bruce, 
1 Day, 100. 

7. In such case it is unnecessary to give the defendant notice in the 
declaration to produce the note. bid. 

8. A party cannot in any case be a witness to prove that money was 
paid on a note, and not applied. Bradley v. Goodyear, 1 Day, 104. 
(See recent statute.) 

9. In an action on a promissory note executed by A and B jointly, 
brought against B only, after the bankruptcy of A under the laws of the 
United States, it was held, that the admissions of A were evidence 
against B. Howard v. Cobb, 3 Day, 309. 

10. In an action by the indorsee of a promissory note against the de- 
fendant as indorser, on the ground, that, though the indorsement was a 
forgery, yet he had made it his own; and it having been proved that 
his name had been forged on other notes discounted at the bank, of 
which he had had notice, he cannot be permitted to prove that the 
names of other persons had been forged, under similar circumstances, 
of which they had had notice. Hartford Bank v. Hart, 3 Day, 493. 

11. In an action by the indorsee of a promissory note against the in- 
dorser, it appeared that an officer, having in his hands an execution 
obtained in a suit on such note against the maker, took personal prop- 
erty of less value than the debt, and afterwards relinquished that prop- 
erty to the debtor, and took his body. Held, that the officer was not a 
competent witness for the plaintiff to prove the fact of relinquishment, 
the effect of his testimony being to protect himself from a suit by sub- 
jecting the defendant. Shelden v. Ackley, 4 Day, 458. 

12. A, as the agent of B, having received a note to collect of C, with- 
out authority and without consideration delivers it up to C, the maker, 
C being insolvent; held, in an action on the case brought by B against 
A for delivering up the note, that the insolvency of C might be given in 
evidence in mitigation of damages. Andrews v. Pardee, 5 Day, 29. 

13. A, being a citizen of Connecticut, jointly and severally with others, 
citizens of Vermont, executed a promissory note to the Vermont State 
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Bank, payable at the bank, and, the note not having been paid, the bank 
instituted a suit against A, in Connecticut. A, pending the suit, offered 
payment of the debt and costs in the bills of the Vermont State Bank, 
and, in pursuance of the laws of Vermont, pleaded the same by way of 
set-off to the plaintiff’s demand. Held, that such plea was sufficient. 
Vermont Bank v. Porter, 5 Day, 316. 

14. A being sued on a promissory note executed in Vermont, and 
payable at the Vermont State Bank, for $400, with interest, pleaded in 
bar a tender of a certain sum in full of the debt and costs ; the plaintiff 
replied new matter, without traversing the sufficiency of the sum ten- 
dered ; to which replication there was a demurrer. Held, that the plea 


* was good, although on the face of the declaration and pleadings, com- 


puting the interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, the sum ten- 
dered appeared to be less than the plaintiff’s demand. Ibid. 

15. In an action on a promissory note, the defendant pleaded that 
after the execution of the note, and before the commencement of the 
suit, he performed certain services for the plaintiff in satisfaction of the 
debt, and that the plaintiff accepted such services in full satisfaction; on 
trial of the issue, after a traverse of the plea, the defendant offered evi- 
dence to prove that, before and at the time of the execution of the note, 
it was agreed between the parties that such services should be per- 
formed and accepted to the amount of the sum due on the néte, and in 
full satisfaction thereof. Held, that evidence was admissible. Blinn 
v. Chester, 5 Day, 359. 

16. Where the defence to an action on a promissory note was fraud 
in obtaining it, the defendant stated that the note was given as security 
for a debt due from him to the plaintiff, in lieu of certain accepted 
drafts which the plaintiff was to give up on receiving the note, but which 
he retained for several months afterwards, and then, having received a 
payment thereon from the acceptor, and given him a receipt in full, 
gave them up with the acceptances erased; held, that proof of these 
facts was relevant to establish the defence. Shepard v. Hawley, 1 
Conn. 367. 

17. In an action by the holder of a promissory note against the in- 
dorser, the defendant offered in evidence a writing signed by the plain- 
tiff, acknowledging an agreement between them that the plaintiff should 
sue out a special writ against the maker, and direct the officer to secure 
the debt if possible; held, that such evidence was admissible. Phelps 
v. Foot, 1 Conn. 387. 

18. In such action a deed conveying land to the maker of the note, 
recorded while the execution obtained against him on the note was in 
force, is relevant and material evidence for the defendant, and may be 
proved by a copy from the registrar’s office, the original not being in 
the possession or power of the party. Ibid. 

19. Where the declaration stated a promise, that, in consideration the 
plaintiff would indorse a note signed by a third person, the defendant 
would hold himself liable thereon in the same manner as though he had 
signed it with his own proper name, and the evidence was of a promise 
in consideration of the plaintiff having indorsed such note ; it was held, 
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that the evidence did not conduce to prove the declaration. Bulkley v. 
Landon, 2 Conn. 404. 

20. Where a promissory note was made payable “in cotton-yarn at 
the wholesale factory prices,” it was held, that evidence of the usage of 
manufacturers and dealers in that article was admissible, to show that 
by those terms was meant a certain scale of prices different from the 
actual wholesale prices in market. Avery v. Stewart, 2 Conn. 69. 

21. Where one having funds in the hands of his correspondent drew a 
bill on him for the amount, which the latter accepted, but failed to pay ; 
it was held, in an action brought by the payee against the drawer, that 
the acceptor was a competent witness for the drawer. Barnewell v. 
Mitchell, 3 Conn. 101. 

22. Where the declaration in an action on a promissory note stated 
that the defendants, by a note under their hands, promised to pay ; and the 
note exhibited in evidence appeared to have been signed by procuration ; 
it was held, that this was no variance, the allegation being according to 
the operation of law. Phelps v. Riley, 3 Conn. 266. 

23. Where a person, who had executed a promissory note in behalf 
of and by procuration from another, and had afterwards given bond for 
his principal to prosecute an appeal from a judgment on that note, was 
called by the payee, as a witness to the execution ; it was held, that he 
was not protected from giving his testimony on the ground that it would 
be against his interest, having voluntarily assumed that interest at the 
request of the adverse party, and not in the common course of business, 
i his own profit, after the payee had an interest in his testimony. 

bid. 

24. Where the payee of a bill of exchange indorsed it specially in 
these words: “ Pay G. C. or order without recourse to us”; it was held, 
in an action on such, by the indorsee against the drawer, that the payees 
were competent witnesses to establish the plaintiff’s title. Cowles v. 
Haris, 3 Conn. 516. 

25. If, in an action on a promissory note expressed to be for value 
received, the declaration omit that expression, the variance will be 
fatal. Rossiter v. Marsh, 4 Conn. 196. 

26. If a note, signed by A, be declared on as the act and deed of B, 
the variance wili be fatal. Ibid. ; 

27. If a note signed by A individually be declared on as “ executed 
for and on behalf of B, by his agent A,” the variance will be fatal. 
Ibid. 

28. In an action on a promissory note, the plaintiff may declare in 
the words of the contract, or according to its legal effect. Sherman v. 
Goble, 4 Conn. 246. 

29. Where the plaintiff in an action on a promissory note declared 
that the defendant promised the plaintiff to pay to his order a certain 
sum, which promise he had neglected to perform ; and the declaration 
was demurred to; it was held, that the plaintiff was entitled to have 
such averment considered as descriptive of the terms of the contract ; 
and the legal construction of such a contract being a promise to pay to 
the party himself, the declaration was sufficient. Ibid. 
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30. Where the defendant, in an action against him as the indorser of 
a promissory note, proved the interest of a witness produced by the 
plaintiff, by the testimony of other witnesses, showing him to be a subse- 
quent indorser, after which his competency was restored by a release ; 
it was held, that this did not preclude the defendant, in the subsequent 
progress of the same trial, from showing. the interest of the same wit- 
ness, arising from a set of facts relating to a separate transaction, by 
examining him on the voir dire. Stebbins v. Sackett, 5 Conn. 258. 

31. Where it appeared, in an action against the maker of a promis- 
sory note, that a former holder of such note, after delivering it to the 
plaintiff, executed to him a deed of assignment of all his property, in- 
cluding by the agreement of the parties interested such note, in trust for 
his creditors, the assignor remaining liable to his creditors for so much 
of those debts as were not paid by the property assigned ; it was held, 
that such assignor was not a competent witness for the plaintiff, inas- 
much as the effect of the plaintiff’s failure to recover would be to di- 
minish by the amount of such note the trust fund, and leave so much 
more for him to pay his creditors. Ibid. 

32. The first indorser of a negotiable promissory note is a competent 
witness, without a release, in a suit by the holder against a subsequent 
indorser, to prove that the defendant indorsed the note merely for the 
accommodation of the maker, and that the maker negotiated it fraudu- 
lently. Hall v. Hale, 8 Conn. 336. 

33. In an action on the guarantee of a promissory note not negotia- 
ble, to which the defence was, that the maker, of such note had been 
taken in execution for the same debt, and discharged out of custody ; 
it was held, that the maker was an incompetent witness for the defend- 
ant. Terrell v. Smith, 8 Conn. 426. 

34. Though the holder of a negotiable promissory note overdue, 
which is not produced at the trial, in an action against the maker, is not 
bound to prove its absolute destruction, yet he must give such proof as 
shows that the defendant cannot afterwards be compelled to pay the 
amount to a bona fide holder. Swift v. Stevens, 8 Conn. 431. 

35. But direct and positive evidence on this subject is not required. 
Ibid. 

36. Therefore, where the plaintiff in an action against the maker of a 
promissory note, payable to bearer, proved by the cashier of a bank, to 
whom the note had been confided for safe-keeping, that he had made 
diligent search for it, but was unable to find it; that he had never deliv- 
ered it toany person; and that he had no doubt, and verily believed, it 
had been by accident destroyed ; it was held, that this was proper evi- 
dence to go to the jury to prove the destruction or non-existence of the 
note. - Ibid. 

37. So where, on the trial of an action on such note, it appeared that 
more than four years had elapsed from the time it fell due, and that 
there had been two former trials of the same action without the produc- 
tion of the note ; it was held, that these circumstances were entitled to 
great consideration on the question of its destruction. Ibid. 

38. On a bill in chancery, brought by the plaintiffs, A, B, and C, who 
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were creditors of D, against the latter, and his sons, E, F, G, charging 
them with a fraudulent conspiracy to prevent the plaintiff from recovering 
their debt by means of notes given by D to the other defendants and suits 
by attachment thereon, and praying for an injunction against such suits, 
&c., it was held, — 1. That D was an incompetent witness for the other 
defendants to prove the validity and consideration of the notes given by 
him to them, he being a party to the suit, interested in the costs, and the 
person principally concerned in the conspiracy; 2. That E was also 
incompetent to prove the consideration and validity of the notes given 
by D to F and G, although he had withdrawn the suit commenced by 
him against D. Dwight v. Brown, 9 Conn. 83. 

39. An arbitration note, indorsed down by the arbitrators to the amount 
of the award, may be declared on as a note for the sum expressed 
on its face. Gregory v. Allyn, 10 Conn. 133. 

40. In an action on a promissory note brought and prosecuted by the 
assignee in the name of the payee, against the maker, it was held, that 
the plaintiff on the record was a competent witness for the defendant. 
Johnson v. Blackman, 11 Conn. 342. . 

41. It is no objection to the competency of a witness, called to impeach 
the validity of a note, that he had assigned it, and thereby given it cur- 
rency. Ibid. 

42. The assignor of a note not negotiable is not precluded by the 
statute of 1822, sec. 1, (p. 61, ed. 1835,) from giving testimony to prove 
payment of the note to him. Ibid. 

43. Where A, the payee of a note made jointly and severally by C 
and D, assigned it to B with an indorsement thereon in these words: “I 
assign the within note to B” (signed by A), — and received another note 
of the same amount from B who was executor of C; in an action on the 
former note against D, it was claimed that this note was paid by the note 
of B, and a witness offered by D to establish this defence testified that 
the indorsement was not made by A until after the note in question was 
paid, but at the same interview ; it was held, that this testimony was not 
exceptionable, as being either within the rule that, when an agreement is 
reduced to writing, all previous negotiations are merged in the writing, or 
within the rule that parol evidence cannot be received to contradict or 
vary a written instrument, D being a stranger to the transaction between 
A and B relative to the payment and indorsement of the note, and not 
— by their acts from proving a fact essential to his defence. 

id. . 


44. Where the defendant in an action by the holder of a note not 
negotiable against the payee, alleging that the defendant had assigned it 
to the plaintiff and had afterwards withdrawn a suit brought by the plain- 
tiff in the name of the payee against the maker, and had thereby de- 
feated the collection of the note, offered the maker as a witness to prove 
that he had paid the note to the payee previous to the alleged assign- 
ment, and that it had never been in fact assigned to the plaintiff, it was 
held, that such witness had no interest in the event of the suit, and was 
therefore competent. Fitch v. Boardman, 12 Conn. 345. 

45. In a suit brought by the indorsee of a bill against the acceptor, 
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the drawer is a competent witness; unless there are circumstances in 
the case showing a greater interest in favor of one party than the other. 
Jackson v. Packer, 13 Conn. 342. 

46. Where a bill was drawn by A and accepted by B for the accom- 
modation of B, and was then placed in the hands of A, that he, as the 
agent of B, might get it discounted and pay over the avails to B; in the 
prosecution of this object A delivered the bill, with some other paper, to 
C, who indorsed such paper, got it discounted, and paid a part of the 
avails to A; the bill not being paid at maturity, C brought a suit on it 
against B, as acceptor; and B, in support of his defence, offered A as 
witness; it was he/d, that there was nothing in the circumstances of the 
case making A liable for the cost of such suit if B should be subjected ; 
and consequently A, having no greater interest in favor of one party 
than the other, was a competent witness. Ibid. 

47. Where the defence to an action by the indorsee of a promissory 
note against the maker was, that it was then the property of the original 
promisee ; and, to establish this fact, the defendant offered testimony as 
to the books of such promisee without producing them, and as to his 
declarations ; it was held, that neither the books nor the declarations 
of such promisee were admissible, he not being party or privy in interest 
with the plaintiff, the fact to be proved being in his favor, and he being 
alive and a competent witness in the cause. Bucknam v. Barnum, 
15 Conn. 67. 

48. In an action brought in the name of the payee of a promissory 
note not negotiable, for the benefit of the assignee, against the maker, 
the declarations of such payee, made after the assignment and notice 
thereof to the maker, are not admissible in favor of the defendant. 
Scripture v. Newcomb, 16 Conn. 588. 

49. The evidence of a party to the suit is admissible to prove that a 
promissory note, to recover the amount of which the action is brought, is 
destroyed or lost, so as to let in secondary evidence. Fitch v. Bogue, 
19 Conn. 285. 

50. In an action containing a count on a promissory note with the 
common count, the plaintiff may go into proof of the consideration of 
the note, and recover therefor on one of the common counts; and this, 
if the note is not negotiable, without producing and cancelling it. Ibid. 

51. The offer of a release by the plaintiff in such case would have 
no effect as an excuse for the non-production of the note; for an out- 
standing note not negotiable would be no defence, and if negotiable, it 
must, if in existence, be produced and cancelled. Ibid. 

52. In an action on a promissory note, the plaintiff offered the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to prove its loss, with the view of letting in 
secondary evidence. One testified, that “he informed the defendant 
that the plaintiff said she had lost her note against him, and requested 
him to give her another ; which the defendant refused to do, remarking 
that if he should, and the old note should come to light, he should be 
accountable for both.’ The other witness testified, that * the defend- 
ant said to him that the plaintiff had told him she had lost her note, 
and wanted him to give her another, and that he told her he would, if 
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she would give him a writing to kill the first-mentioned note if it should 
ever come against him.” Hela, that this evidence, though it showed an 
admission by the defendant that he once gave a note to the plaintiff, 
which remained unpaid, did not tend to prove the loss of it. White 
v. Brown, 19 Conn. 577. 

53. In such case, the silence of the defendant, when informed of the 
loss of the note, implied no admission of its loss, as he had no means 
of knowing whether the statement made to him was true or false. Ibid. 

54. In a suit between the original parties to a note not negotiable, 
such note is good evidence under the money counts, there being in such 
— no distinction between a negotiable note and one not negotiable. 

bid. 

55. Where a party, having a claim against the estate of a deceased 
person by a promissory note then lost, presented such claim to the 
executor as a debt due by note, describing it by its date and amount and 
as payable on demand, and informing him of its loss; it was held, that 
this was a sufficient presentment of the claim without the production 
of the note. Ibid. 

56. To support a claim by note against a deceased person’s estate, 
or under the money counts, less particularity of proof is necessary than 
in an action on the note specially describing it. Ibid. 

57. In an action on a promissory note, where the defence was that 
the note was altered and made negotiable after it was signed by the de- 
fendant, without his consent or knowledge, the defendant is a competent 
witness to establish these facts. Eld v. Gorham, 20 Conn. 9. 


14. Damages. 


1. In assessing damages on a protested foreign bill of exchange, the 
custom of the place where the bill is drawn is to be respected. Ship- 
man v. Miller, 2 Root, 405. 

2. In an action on a promissory note, wherein the defendant promised 
to pay the plaintiff, twelve months after date, $.250 in brown cotton 
shirting at the price of thirty cents per yard, the defendant, on a hear- 
ing in damages, after a default, offered evidence to show that cloth of 
that description, at the time the note became payable, was of less value 
than thirty cents per yard; held, that such evidence was inadmissible, 
the sum specified in the note furnishing the rule of damages. Brooks 
v. Hubbard, 3 Conn. 58. 

3. Though the purchaser of a promissory note may not be entitled 
to recover from the party from whom he received it a greater sum than 
the consideration paid ; yet in an action against a third person, who in- 
dorsed the note as the surety of the maker, the rule of damages is the 
same as against the maker, viz. the face of the note and interest. Bel- 
den v. Lamb, 17 Conn. 441. 

4. Where a bill was drawn, accepted, and transferred in the State of 
New York, the acceptance of which was obtained by fraud, afd without 
consideration, but the holder took it bona fide, without any knowledge 
of the fraud ; in an action on such bill, brought in this State, against the 
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acceptor, it was held, 1. That the rule of damages was to be in con- 
formity with the law of New York; 2. That by the law of that State 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover all that he had actually paid for the 
bill, but nothing more. Roe v. Jerome, 18 Conn, 138. 


Ill. Interest. 


1. When interest is claimed in an action of book debt, it ought to be 
declared for as parcel of the debt, that the defendant may have notice 
thereof, on oyer. (Dyer, J. dissenting.) Thompson v. Wales, Kirby, 36. 

2. After the average is struck on an insolvent estate, no future inter- 
est can arise on such average payable out of the estate ; but if the ad- 
ministrator so act, as to subject himself personally to the payment of 
interest, the action must be brought accordingly. Fitch v. Huntington 
Kirby, 38. 

3. Standing rule for computing interest on obligations, where one or 
more payments have been made, established by the Superior Court, March 
term, 1784.—- Compute the interest to the time of the first payment; if 
that be one year or more from the time the interest commenced, add it 
to the principal, and deduct the payment from the sum total. If there 
be after payments made, compute the interest on the balance due to the 
next payment, and then deduct the payment as above ; and in like man- 
ner, from one payment to another, till all the payments are absorbed ; 
provided the time between one payment and another be one year or 
more. But if any payment be made before one year’s interest hath 
accrued, then compute the interest on the principal sum due on the obli- 
gation for one year, add it to the principal, and compute the interest on 
the sum paid from the time it was paid up to the end of the year; 
add it to the sum paid, and deduct that sum from the principal and 
interest added as above. If any payments be made of a less sum than 
the interest arisen at the time of such payment, no interest is to be 
computed, but only on the principal sum, for any period. Kirby, 49. 

4. Interest may be recovered in an action of book debt, for which 
there is either an express or implied contract. (Law, J. dissenting.) 
Phenix v. Prindle, Kirby, 207. 

5. Where payments are made upon a contract bearing interest, in 
the absence of express directions for their application in reduction of 
the principal or interest, the intention of the parties must be inferred 
from the common custom of the place where the contract and payments 
were made, and their own conduct respecting the matter. Kissam ¥. 
Burrall, Kirby, 326. 

6. Taking more than lawful interest upon a note will not avoid it, if 
at first it was fairly made without any corrupt agreement. Hovey v. 
Shumway, 1 Root, 70. 

7. Interest not recoverable in an action of book debt by an agreement 
made more than three years before action was brought. Smith v. 
Purdy, 1 Root, 129. 
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8. Interest allowed upon a scire facias against an administrator by 
special agreement. Starr v. Henshaw, 1 Root, 242. 

9. Interest not allowed on a book debt contracted in New York. 
Temple v. Belding, 1 Root, 314. 

10. Interest for the delay of the debt by an audita querela is not 
recoverable on the bond. Smith v. Canfield, 1 Root, 372. 

11. Interest allowed on a note not expressed to be on interest. Dyer 
v. Elderkin, 1 Root, 412. 

12. Interest allowed on an administration bond. Huntington v. Mott, 
1 Root, 423. 

13. Interest allowed on the consideration paid for land, in an action 
for breach of covenant. Smith v. Pilkin, 2 Root, 46. 

14. Interest given in an action of indebtedness for money received. 
Hosmer v. Barrett, 2 Root, 156; S. P. Shipman v. Miller, 2 Root, 405. 

15. Interest by our law is allowed on the ground of some contract, 
express or implied, to pay it, or as damage for the breach of some con- 
tract, or the violation of some duty. Per Swift, J., in Selleck v. French, 
1 Conn. 32. 

16. Interest will be allowed in all cases where there is an express 
contract to pay it. Ibid. 

17. The law will imply a contract to pay interest where such has 
been the usage of trade or the course of dealings between the parties. 
Where it is known to be the custom of merchants or others to charge 
interest on their accounts for goods sold after a certain term of credit, 
the law will presume the purchaser promised to pay such interest. So 
where, in accounts, settled interest has been charged and allowed, and 
the account afterwards continued, it will be presumed that interest was 
agreed to be paid. Ibid. 

18. Where there is a written contract to pay money or other things 
on a day certain, and the contract is broken, then interest is allowed by 
way of damage for the breach, as in the case of notes and bills of ex- 
change. Though a policy of insurance contains no certain day ‘on 
which the losses are to be paid, yet interest will be computed from the 
time the money becomes due, Ibid. 

19. Where goods are sold and delivered, to be paid for on a day cer- 
tain, and are charged on book, interest will be allowed after the term of 
credit has expired. If partial payments are made, interest will be 
allowed on the balance, though the account is unliquidated. Ibid. 

20. Where one has received money for the use of another, and it 
was his duty to pay it over, interest is recoverable for the time of the 
delay ; but if the holder of money for another is guilty of no neglect or 
delay, he will not be charged with interest. Ibid. 

*21. Where money is obtained by fraud or deceit, and the party in- 
jured, waiving the tort, brings his action on the implied promise, inter- 
est will be allowed as damages. Ibid. 

22. Where an account has been liquidated, and the balance ascer- 
tained by the parties, interest will be allowed thereon, unless there be 
some agreement to delay the payment. Ibid. 

23. Where articles are delivered, or services performed, and charged 
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on book, and no time of payment agreed on, yet, if it appear from the 
nature of the transaction that they were to be paid for in a reasonable 
time, and not to rest on book as a mutual account, then, if payment be 
unreasonably delayed, interest will be recoverable as damages, though 
partial payments have been .made, and the account has not been liqui- 
dated. Ibid. 

24. But where there are current accounts, founded on mutual deal- 
ings, unless there be some promise or usage to pay interest, it will not 
be allowed. Ibid, 

25. In an action of book debts, where no mutual dealings were estab- 
lished between the parties, but the advancements were all on the part of 
the plaintiffs, it not being denied that the debt was due, and the payment 
unreasonably delayed, the defendant was held liable to pay the interest, 
though the account was not settled, and there was no promise or usage 
to pay it. Ibid. 

26. An agent entitled to retain property for his indemnity, although 
he disposes of it without authority, is not chargeable with interest on the 
avails of that property during the continuance of his lien. Thompson 
v. Stewart, 3 Conn. 171. 

27. Interest cannot be allowed by way of damages for the breach of 
an agreement to convey by deed of warranty certain lots of land on de- 
mand, until demand made by the plaintiff, succeeded by the defendant’s 
non-performance. Wells v. Abernethy, 5 Conn. 222. 

28. Where the full amount of the penalty of a bond is found to be 
due, interest thereon is recoverable. Lewis v. Dwight, 10 Conn. 96. 

29. Where great delay in the adjustment of an account has inter- 
vened, not satisfactorily accounted for, interest is recoverable on the bal- 
ance due. Russell vy. Green, 10 Conn. 269. 

30. Mode of computing interest. Rule of Superior Court of 1784 con- 
firmed. Treat v. Stanton, 14 Conn. 445. (See Interest, No. 3.) 

31. A contract for the payment of compound interest, made before 
the interest sought to be compounded has accrued, is to that extent void, 
and will not, unless in special cases, be enforced either in law or equity. 
Rose v. The City of Bridgeport, 17 Conn. 243. 

32. Where a coupon, acknowledging that a certain sum, being half a 
year’s interest on a certain bond, would be due to the bearer on a cer- 
tain day, was issued, and a suit was brought by the holder to recover 
the sum specified in such coupon, with interest, after it became due ; it 
was held, — 1. That the only obligation to pay either principal or inter- 
est arose from the bond; 2. That the action brought was essentially an 
action on the bond; 3. That the plaintiff was not entitled to recover 
interest on the sum specified in the coupon after it became due. Ibid. 

33. If there is an express agreement to pay interest, it may be re- 
covered ; but if otherwise, and the interest is merely incidental to the 
debt, and the latter is paid in full, a recovery for the former is not 
sustainable. Canfield v. New Milford Eleventh School District, 19 
Conn. 529. 
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IV. Usury. 
1. In General. 


1. A contract is not within the statute against usury, unless it be for 
the repayment of a greater value than the thing loaned, besides the 
advance of six per cent. (Dyer and Pitkin, J. dissenting.) Hamlin vy. 
Fitch, Kirby, 260. 

2. In a loan of final settlement notes, an agreement to secure the 
repayment of said final settlement at a future day, in notes of the same 
tenor, date, and value, with the lawful interest, and to give a note fora 


further sum, in good money, for the loan of said final settlements, is a 4 :. 
corrupt agreement, and will render both notes given in pursuance of a) 
such agreement usurious and void by the statute. Fitch v. Hamlin, 

1 Root, 110. 


3. If a sum is included in an obligation above the principal and inter- 
est, by mistake, it is not usury. Livingston v. Bird, 1 Root, 255. 

4. A note for a sum in final settlement notes, and the lawful interest 
in silver and gold, not usurious. Patten v. Thompson, 1 Root, 526. 

5. Six percent. interest in specie reserved on a note taken for soldiers’ 
notes, not usurious. Hobart v. Norton, 2 Root, 46. 

6. The including in a note, given as security for an antecedent debt, a 
fair and reasonable charge for the expenses of the creditor in securing 
the debt is not usury ; and whether such charge was fair and reasonable 
is a question of fact, to be left to the jury. Kent v. Phelps, 2 Day, 483. 

7. Whether the including seven per cent. interest in a note taken in 
this State, as security for a debt contracted in New York, was a cover 
for usury, is also a question of fact, to be left to the jury. Ibid. 

8. A corrupt agreement, in which the minds of the parties meet, is 
necessary to constitute usury. Therefore, where more than lawful inter- 
est was reserved, with the knowledge of the lender, but without the 
knowledge of the borrower, it was held, that the transaction was not 
usurious. Smith v. Beach, 3 Day, 268. 

9. If a usurious security be given up, and a new security taken for 
the principal sum due, and legal interest, the latter will be good. Kil- 
bourn v. Bradley, 3 Day, 356. < 

10. Where a debt was contracted in the State of New York, carrying 
seven per cent. interest, and afterwards a security for that debt was 
taken in this State, including the same rate of interest, both for the time 
then past since the debt was contracted and for ninety days to come, at 
the end of which term it was to be paid; it was held, that the transac- 
tion was not usurious. Phelps v. Kent, 4 Day, 96. 

11. A loans to B $ 800, and as security takes an absolute deed of a 
piece of land of much greater value than the sum loaned, under a parol 
agreement that B may redeem the land upon oe pre of the loan, 
with interest at 12 per cent. per annum, and that B shall hold posses- 
sion of the land, and pay to A $48 per annum for the rent; B after- 
wards executes to A his promissory note for the simple interest of the 
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money loaned under the name of rent; held, that such transaction is 
usurious, and the note void. Mitchell v. Preston, 5 Day, 100. 

12. A bill of exchange given upon a usurious consideration is void, 
even in the hands of an indorsee for a valuable consideration, without 
notice of the usury. Townsend v. Bush, 1 Conn. 260. 

13. In an action by the indorser of a usurious bill of exchange, who 
was also the payee, against the acceptor, the plaintiff at the time of in- 
dorsing it and the defendant at the time of acceptance having no notice 
of the corrupt agreement, it was held, that the plaintiff, who had paid 
the amount of the bill to an indorsee, could not recover against the de- 
fendant either upon the bill or in a count for money paid to the defend- 
ant’s use. Ibid. 

14. A, having given a usurious security, paid the amount thereof to B, 
who was surety for him, and B in consequence of such payment gave 
his own note to the creditor for the same amount; held, that the latter 
note was not usurious. Scott v. Lewis, 2 Conn. 132. 

15. Where A, being a bona fide purchaser, for a valuable considera- 
tion, of a note infected with usury, given by B to C, gave up that note, 
and, in consideration thereof, B gave a new one to A for the same 
amount, it was held, that the latter note was not usurious, Church v. 
Tomlinson, 2 Conn. 134 (note). 

16. The sale of a promissory note indorsed by the seller at a discount 
exceeding the lawful rate of interest is not in all cases usurious, but is 
prima facie valid; and it is incumbent on the party claiming it to be 
usurious, to show the circumstances which bring it within the statute. 
Lloyd v. Keach, 2 Conn. 175. 

17. A held a promissory note given by B on a usurious consideration, 
and indorsed by C as surety; B being in failing circumstances, C 
applied to A for the note, that he might secure it out of B’s estate, and 
offered to give A his own note for it, which was agreed to, and done; 
held, that C’s note, so given, was usurious, the transaction being a mere 
substitution of one security for another, by parties to the original usury. 
Botsford v. Sanford, 2 Conn. 276. 

18. In such case, C afterwards obtained payment of B’s note by a suit 
thereon against him, and was thereby fully indemnified, in consideration 
of which he gave a new note to A for the amount. Held, that the 
latter note was not usurious. Ibid. 

19. In an action qui tam for taking usury on a loan of $ 850, secured 
by a note of $950, dated October 2, 1811, the plaintiff offered to prove 
that in March, 1813, the plaintiff agreed with the defendant to pay, and 
afterwards did pay, unlawful interest on a balance at that time due on 
said note ; held, that such evidence was irrelevant and inadmissible. 
Hutchinson v. Hosmer, 2 Conn. 341. 

20. A sheriff having demanded payment of an execution in his hand 
against the defendant, which was nearly out, the defendant made his 
promissory note payable tothe order of a third person, and by him in- 
dorsed in blank, and delivered it to the sheriff, contracting with him, 
that, if the defendant should not pay the execution in ten days, it might 
be sold in market, or otherwise disposed of, and the avails applied in 
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payment of the execution. After the expiration of the ten days, the 
execution remaining unpaid, the sheriff delivered the note in the state 
in which he received it to the plaintiffs, on their advancing to him a sum 
of money less than the face of the note by more than the legal interest 
for the time the note had to run. Held, that the note so received by 
the sheriff was in security of the execution; that he had an interest in 
it, coupled with a power to sell; and that consequently it was an effee- 
tive instrument in his hands, and, not being usurious in its original con- 
coction, it did not become so by the subsequent sale to the plaintiff. 
Tuttle v. Clark, 4 Conn. 153. 

21. Where an instrument, contaminated with usury, is taken up, and 
@ new one substituted by the parties to secure to the creditor the original 
debt, the substituted as well as the original security is usurious and void. 
Wales v. Webb, 5 Conn. 154. 

22. And it makes no difference whether the party in whose name 
the substituted security is given was privy to, or ignorant of, the origi- 
nal corrupt agreement. Ibid. 

23. But the borrower of money on a usurious consideration may 
waive the benefit of the statute by making payment; and if he pay the 
usurious debt to a third person, a new security, given by such third per- 
son in consideration thereof, will, in the absence of any contrivance to 
evade the statute, be valid. Ibid. 

24. Therefore, where A took the promissory note of Bon a usurious 
consideration, and afterwards, in pursuance of an agreement between 
them, B substituted the bond of C, procured from C in consideration of 
B’s promising to pay him the amount thereof, which B in fact paid; it 
was held, that this transaction amounted to a voluntary waiver of the 
statute by B, and that such bond, executed on a new consideration and 
with no design in any one to evade the statute, was valid. Ibid. 

25. An absolute deed of land given to secure the repayment of 
money loaned on usurious interest may, as between the parties to such 
deed, be avoided by parol proof of the usury. Reading v. Weston, 
7 Conn. 409. 

26. But no person, other than the oppressed party to a usurious con- 
tract, can avoid such contract on the ground of usury. Ibid. 

27. Usury may be shown as a defence to a bill of foreclosure. 
Cowles v. Woodruff, 8 Conn. 35. , 

28. Where a note made in 1825, for discount at the Eagle Bank, was 
discounted by that institution, upon the principle of Rowlett’s tables, 
reckoning sixty days as the sixth of a year, and three days as the tenth 
of a month; it was held, that, whether such note was usurious in its in- 
ception or not, the defence of usury (assuming its existence) was taken 
a by the validating act of 1827. Savings Bank v. Bates, 8 Conn. 

5. 


29. Where it was agreed between A, a commission merchant in New 
York, and B, a country trader, that, on being furnished with a letter of 
indemnity, A would become responsible to a limited amount, and charge 
for lending his name if put in funds in time to meet the payment half 
& per cent., and two and a half per cent. in all cases of advance ; and 
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it appeared that the latter charge was intended by the parties as a fair 
compensation to A for his trouble in providing for acceptances which it 
was the duty of B to pay, and not as a cover for a usurious loan; it was 
held, that the commissions charged under such agreement were not 
usurious. De Forest v. Strong, 8 Conn. 513. 

30. Where the stipulations in an agreement were, that the plaintiff 
should deposit in the Eagle Bank the sum of $ 3,000, to the credit of the 
defendant ; that in consideration thereof the plaintiff might receive of the 
bank, for the use and benefit of a particular fund, the dividends which 
should accrue on ® 3,000 of the stock of the bank, standing in the 
name of the defendant on the books of the bank, from the time of the 
next semiannual dividend until the expiration of one year after notice 
in writing given tc the cashier; that the defendant would repay to the 
plaintiff said sum of $3,000, when the defendant should refund said 
sum accordingly ; and further, that the defendant should refund said 
sum within six months after demand in writing made therefor; after 
which, and the repayment of said sum, the right of the plaintiff to re- 
ceive dividends should cease; it was held, that, in the absence of any 
actual intention to evade the statute against usury, the agreement, in con- 
hection with the facts, that when it was entered into the market value 
of Eagle Bank Stock was, and for several years before had been, ten 
per cent. above par, and that the dividends averaged seven per cent. 
per annum, was not usurious. Potter v. Yale College, 8 Conn. 52. 

31. An agreement to pay interest on interest which has become due 
is not usurious. Camp v. Bates, 11 Conn. 487. 

32. The performance of such an agreement is required by natural 
justice and equity ; and its breach is a violation of moral duty. Ibid. 

33. Therefore, where A gave a promissory note to B, dated the Ist 
of January, 1829, payable in two years, with annual interest; no pay- 
ment or, demand of payment having been made until the 14th of 
February, 1832, A and B then came together, and B proposed that the 
interest on the note should be computed, together with the interest on 
that interest, up to the Ist of January, 1832, and, such compound interest 
being added to the principal, a new note should be given for the amount, 
payable in two years with interest annually from the Ist of January 
1832, and that, on A’s compliance with this proposition, B would exten 
the time of payment of the debt until the Ist of January, 1834; the 
pecuniary circumstances of A were such at this time that he could not 
pay the debt without a great sacrifice of property ; to prevent which, 
and also to avoid being arrested for the debt, he acceded to such prop- 
osition and gave his note accordingly ; in an action en such note, it was 
held, that it was not usurious. id. 

34. There is a settled distinction between usurious contracts, which 
are void both in law and equity, and oppressive contracts, which a court 
of equity will refuse to enforce, or will set aside. bid. 

35. By the settled construction in Pennsylvania of the statute of that 
State relating to usury, a contract embracing a usurious consideration 
is not void; and the plaintiff in a suit on such contract may recover the 
principal, and legal interest. The Philadelphia Loan Co. v. Towner, 
13 Conn. 249. 
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36. Where a corporation established by the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania was authorized by its charter to loan money and charge interest 
thereon at a rate not exceeding six per cent. per annum, it was held, 
that the intention of the Legislature was to place such corporation on 
the same footing as to usurious contracts as the citizens of that State 
were under the general law. Ibid. 

37. Therefore, where a suit on a note given in Pennsylvania to such 
corporation, as security for a loan of money there made on which usuri- 
ous interest was taken, was brought in this State, it was held, that such 
note was not void, either by the general law of Pennsylvania, or by 
reason of the restrictions as to interest in the plaintiffs’ charter. (One 
judge dissenting.) Ibid. 

38. A contract to receive a reasonable compensation for indorsing 
the notes of another, payable at banks, is not of itself usurious ; though, 
as such contracts are liable to be perverted to usurious purposes, they 
are to be viewed with great jealousy. Beckwith v. The Windsor Manu- 
facturing Company, 14 Conn. 594. 

39. In such case, the intent of the parties in making the contract must 
govern; and that intent is a matter of fact, proper to be submitted to 
the jury; the court having no rule by which to determine, as matter 
of law, what compensation may be lawful and what usurious. bid. 

40. Where it was agreed between A and B, that A should indorse 
B’s notes, payable at the banks, from time to time, as B should require, 
for the term of one year, to an amount not exceeding in the whole at 
any one time $ 15,000, and should also during that time advise B’s agent 
respecting his financial affairs as far as he could consistently with his 
other engagements; and for his indorsements and services B was to 

ay him a sum equal to six per cent. per annum on the amount of his 
indorsements, from the time such notes were given until they should be 
taken up by B; and it was found that the contract fairly expressed the 
intention of the parties, that it was not designed by them to be a contract 
for the loan of money, and that the sum stipulated to be paid to A for his 
indorsements and services was no more than a fair and reasonable com- 
pensation therefor, having reference to the general embarrassments of 
the country at the time and the kind of security agreed to be given; it 
was held, — 1. That the contract was not upon its face usurious ; 2. That 
the presumption resulting from the terms of the contract, and especially 
the peculiar manner in which A’s remuneration was to be made, that 
it was designed as a cover for a usurious loan, was repelled by the 
finding. Ibid. 

41. If a promissory note be good at its inception and effective in the 
hands of the payee against the maker, it may be sold by the holder, 
like any chattel or other chose in action, for such price or rate of dis- 
count as the parties may stipulate for, without the imputation of usury. 
Belden v. Lamb, 17 Conn. 441. 

42. But if the note is made only to raise money upon, and is not to 
become effective until it is negotiated, the discounting of it at a greater 
rate than the lawful interest is treated as a loan by the indorsee, and 
will be considered as prima facie usurious. Ibid. 
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43. The distinction therefore is, with reference to the question of 
usury, between business and accommodation paper. Ibid. 


2. Evidence. 


1. A defendant may not be a witness to prove his bill of usury. 
Payne v. Payne, 1 Root, 367. 

2. Usury may be given in evidence under the general issue. Culver 
v. Robinson, 3 Day, 68. 

3. In such case the defendant must give the plaintiff notice of the de- 
fence. Ibid. 

4. In an action qui tam for taking excessive usury, the declaration 
stated the taking to have been in pursuance of a loan of $200 by means 
of a promissory note, and the evidence was of a loan of $200 and the 
interest thereon _ more than siz months. Held, that this was a mate- 
rial variance. Drake v. Watson, 4 Day, 37. 

5. In an action against the indorser of a promissory note, the maker, 
for whose accommodation the defendant indorsed the note, and who 
had executed a mortgage deed to the defendant as security, was held 
to be an inadmissible witness for the defendant to support a defence of 
usury, being interested in the event of the suit. Cowles v. Wilcox, 
4 Day, 108. 

6. In an action qui tam for usury, the plaintiff alleged a loan by the 
defendant to A for sixty-three days, and produced in evidence a note 
executed by A and B, jointly and oe payable to the defendant in 
sixty days. Held, to be a fatal variance. ilmot v. Monson, 4 Day, 114. 

7. If the plaintiff in an action qui tam for usury sets out specifically 
the contract on which he alleges the usurious sum to have been received, 
he must prove the contract precisely as set out. Ibid. 

8. In pursuance of a corrupt agreement, A loaned a sum of money to 
B, and took his note, reserving usurious interest, payable in thirty days, 
and indorsed by C and D as sureties. When this note became due, it was 
ier between C and A that A should give it up to C, in consideration 
of which C would give A his note payable in ninety days and indorsed 
by D. Afterwards, while the first note remained in the hands of C and 
the second in the hands of A, both unpaid, it was corruptly agreed be- 
tween A, B, and C, upon a usurious consideration, that A should give 
further day of payment for the amount of the second note, to be secured 
by D’s note payable to C and indorsed by C to A, in consideration of 
which C was to give up the first note to B, and A the second note to C. 
This arrangement was carried into effect. In an action on the last note, 
in the name of C against D, the defendant pleaded usury, stating these 
facts ; and it was held to be a good defence. Fields v. Gorham, 4 Day, 
251. 
9. A party to a negotiable instrument, who is divested of his interest, 
is a competent witness to show it void in its creation, as being founded 
on a usurious agreement. Townsend v. Bush, 1 Conn. 260. 

10. Where a second mortgagee, on an application in chancery for a 
foreclosure, wishing to avoid a prior mortgage, offered evidence of usury 
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in that mortgage, without having made any allegation of usury in his 
bill ; it was held, that the evidence, for want of such allegation, was in- 
admissible. Baldwin v. Norton, 2 Conn. 161. 

11. The defendant in an action qui tam for taking usury, having placed 
his defence on the ground that the sum received by him beyond the law- 
ful interest was a compensation for time, trouble, and expense in obtain- 
ing the money from certain banks, and running his notes, offered in 
evidence sundry notes signed by him payable at the banks specified, 
corresponding in date and amount with the statement, which, after being 
discounted at such banks, had been duly paid by the defendant, and 
were respectively indorsed, “ Paid at the bank”; held, that these 
notes were admissible, as they conduced to prove the fact on which the 
defence rested. Hutchinson v. Hosmer, 2 Conn. 341. 

12. To take a compensation exceeding the lawful rate of interest, for 
obtaining money at a bank on one’s own security for the use of another, 
is not usury. Ibid. 

13. If such compensation be unreasonable and extravagant, though it 
will not necessarily contaminate the contract with usury, yet it may 
furnish evidence of an intent in this way to cover a usurious loan; 
and whether the transaction is in its nature and design a compensation 


for time,.trouble, and expense, or a cover for usury, is a question of 


fact, to be submitted to the jury. Ibid. 

14. In an action on a promise “to pay $88 in current bank-bills 
such as pass at N. between man and man,” to which the defence was 
usury, the defendant having proved that the consideration was only 


-$80 in specie, the plaintiff to repel this defence offered to prove that 


such bills, at the date of the contract, were worth ten per cent. less than 


‘their nominal amount; it was held, that this was a promise to deliver 


bank-notes, of the specified description, to the nominal amount of $ 88, 
and that therefore such evidence was relevant and proper. Phelps v. 
Riley, 3 Conn. 266. 

15. In an action of ejectment, evidence of usury, in the consideration 
of a mortgage deed by virtue of which the plaintiff claimed title, was 
held to be admissible, as a defence under the general issue, without 
notice. Holton v. Button, 4 Conn. 436. 

16. A general notice of usury, without stating therein the facts relied 
on, in a case in which notice is necessary, is insufficient. Ibid. ~ 

17. On a complaint of usury, filed by the defendant under the third 
section of the statute, the defendant himself cannot be examined to 
wae the facts alleged in such complaint. Williams v. Denison, 16 

onn. 28. 


3. Remedy. 


1. When usury is pleaded, the plea ought to set forth the principal 
sum loaned, and the sum included for interest, that it may appear 
whether the contract be usurious or not. Clark v. Moses, Kirby, 143. 

2. A note obtained by extortion, fraud, or duress is not within the 
statute of usury to be relieved against by filing a bill in equity. Ely v. 
Stow, 1 Root, 115. : 
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3. It is inadmissible for a defendant to file a bill of usury against an 
obligation after a trial by jury and a new trial granted. Fleming v. 
Bates, 1 Root, 129. 

4. A bill of usury filed against a mortgage deed on a petition for 
foreclosure may be received as an answer or a cross-bill. Watson v. 
Gaylord, 1 Root, 137. 

5. A made his promissory note to B, upon a usurious agreement ; 
B transferred the note to C. In a suit on the note against A in the 
name of B, A, with full knowledge of the transfer, procured and 
pleaded the release of B in bar. Whereupon C brought his action 
against A for the fraud; held, that such action was not sustainable, on 
the ground that the note was usurious. Bacon v. Hills, 5 Day, 128. 

6. The same principle applies to negotiable notes. Ibid. 

7. In an action against the maker of a promissory note, which was 
valid in its inception, brought by an indorsee who took it of the payee 
on a usurious consideration, the defendant may avail himself of such 
intermediate usury to impeach the plaintiff’s title to sue. Lloyd v. 
Keach, 2 Conn. 175. 

8. The principal sum for which the plaintiff is entitled to judgment 
in an action on a promissory note, after a bill of usury under the stat- 
ute filed by the defendant, and a finding in his favor, is the sum justly 
due on such note, without the allowance of interest on that instrument. 
Sheldon v. Steere, 5 Conn. 181. 

9. Therefore where A, in 1806, loaned a sum of money to B on usu- 
rious interest, secured by B’s note, and at the end of each successive 
year a new note was taken for the amount of the next preceding note, 
including usurious interest, until 1819, when a new note was taken for 
the amount of the last note bearing lawful interest; an action being 
afterwards brought by A on this note, B filed his bill of usury, and the 
court upon these facts, having expunged all the usurious interest and 
the lawful interest on the note in suit, rendered judgment for the plain- 
tiff to recover the sum of money originally loaned in 1806, and lawful 
interest thereon compounded annually until the date of the note in suit ; 
it was held, that such judgment was correct. Ibid. 


Important Decision. — Tue Bank Taxation Law DECLARED UNconsTITU- 
TIONAL.—In the Commercial Court, a judgment was rendered by Judge Key in 
favor of the Lafayette Bank, against Henry Debolt, late Treasurer of Hamilton 
County, for $ 12,300.42, being the value of coin seized by the defendant as treasurer 
to satisfy the taxes imposed by the law of 1851. The cause was submitted to the 
court —_ an agreed statement of facts Judge Key held that the act establish- 
ing the bank, and the subsequent law of 1836, fixed the rate of taxation to which the 
bank was liable during the life of its charter, — that the act of 1851, imposing a higher 
rate, and fixing a new basis of taxation other than that contemplated in the charter, 
was unconstitutional and void, and that the treasurer, although acting in strict pursu- 
ance of the statute, was liable, as an individual, for the property seized. — Cincinnati 
Atlas, August, 1852. 
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A DIGEST 
OF THE 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPERIOR COURT OF RHODE 
ISLAND, RELATING TO BANKING, &c. 


I. Banks anp BankING. 


1. (In Equity.) A bank charter contained the following section: 
“ The stockholders of said bank shall be personally and individually liable 
for all losses, deficiencies, and failures of the capital stock of said bank.” 
Held, that this section made the stockholders personally liable to the 
creditors of the bank for its debts, in proportion to their respective shares 
in the stock of the same. Atwood v. Rhode Island Agricultural Bank, 
1 R. I. 376. 

2. In a petition to the General Assembly, which was acted upon, the 
stockholders declared the private property of the stockholders holden for 
the debts of the bank, and also published upon the bills of the bank, 
** Stockholders’ private property holden” ; held, that these acts were a 
construction of the charter by the parties themselves, which they could 
not be permitted afterwards to repudiate. Ibid. 

3. A liability created by a statute is a specialty, and an action there- 
on in equity is not barred by the statute of ae though not com- 
menced within six years after it has accrued. 

4. Actions against stockholders for the debts of a bank involve com- 
plex contributions among the stockholders, and are the proper subject of 
equity jurisdiction. Ibid. 

5. Where the receiver, appointed to wind up the affairs of the bank, 
stated in his answer, that he did not deem it his duty to sue the stock- 
holders on behalf of the creditors, held, that the creditors were authorized 
in commencing their suit against the stockholders without first requesting 
the receiver to sue them. Ibid. 

See Rights and Liabilities of the Different Parties, 2. 


Il. Brtts or Excuance anp Promissory Nores. 


. Construction. 

. When a Discharge of the Original Cause of Action. 
Presentment, Demand, and Notice. 

Protest. 

. Rights and Liabilities of the Different Parties. 
Actions on Bills and Notes. 

- Pleadings and Evidence. 
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1. Construction. 


1. The figures in the margin of a bill of exchange are merely an in- 
dex for convenience of reference, and form no part of the bill, and an 
alteration in them, without the consent of the drawer, making them con- 
form with the body of the instrument, does not vitiate the bill. Smith v. 
Smith, 1 R. I. 398. 

2. A bill drawn in one State upon a resident of another is a foreign 
bill. Aborn v. Bosworth, 1 R. I. 401, 


2. When a Discharge of the Original Cause of Action. 


1. If a debtor gives and a creditor receives, in full satisfaction of the 
debt, the note of a third person for a smaller sum than the amount of 
the debt, it is a valid discharge. Smith v. Ballou, 1 R. I. 496. 

2. Parol evidence is admissible to show what was the real nature of 
the transaction to which the words of a receipt apply, and explain their 
meaning. Ibid. 


3. Presentment, Demand, and Notice. 


1. Notice of non-payment by the. maker is not necessary to charge a 
surety, who signed his name in blank upon a note at the time it was 
made. Matthewson v. Sprague, 1 R. I. 8. 

2. The fact that a bill is lost is an excuse for delay in making a de- 
mand upon the drawee, but for no more than reasonable delay. Aborn 
v. Bosworth, 1 R. I. 401. 


4. Protest. 


1. The notarial protest and certificate is the proper evidence, all the 
world over, of demand and notice of payment upon a foreign bill. 
Green, C. J. in Aborn v. Bosworth, 1 R. 1. 403 


5. Rights and Liabilities of the Different Parties. 


1, A person who signs his name in blank on the back of a promis- 
sory note, at the same time that the principal signs it, is a surety by the 
laws of Rhode Island. Matthewson v. Sprague, 1 R. I. 8. 

2. (In Equity.) Where there is a provision in a bank charter, “ that 
the stock of each stockholder shall at all times be pledged and liable for 
the payment of any debt (other than an original instalment) due, or 
owing, from said stockholder to the bank ; and may be sold, or so many 
shares thereof as shall be necessary, at public auction, for such debt, on 
default of payment thereof”; held, that this provision was not adopted 
with the view to secure indorsers or sureties; though unquestionably 
they may be entitled to relief against abuse of the power which it con- 
fers. Cross v. Phenix Bank, 1 R. I. 39. 

3. Where a person, whose signature is forged to a promissory note, 
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upon being asked by one who afterwards purchases it if he shall pur- 
chase, tells him that he may, or where, after purchase, when the note 
falls due, he promises to settle it, he cannot afterwards excuse him- 
self from paying it on the ground that it is a forgery. Crout v. De Wolf, 
TR. I. 393. 

4. If a person whose signature is forged treats the forged notes as 
valid, and thereby leads the community to believe that the forger has 
authority to draw notes in his name, he will be bound to pay similar 
notes purchased by one who is deceived by his conduct. Ibid. 

5. Where the person whose signature is forged promises the forger 
to pay the note, this amounts to a ratification of the signature, and binds 
him. Ibid. 

6. The failure on the part of the holder to have a foreign bill pro- 
tested for non-payment is a discharge of the drawer, unless the drawer 
had no funds in the hands of the drawee, and no authority to draw. 
Aborn v. Bosworth, 1 R. I. 401. 


6. Actions on Bills and Notes. 


1. In an assumpsit upon a promissory note, where the plea was “ that 
the cause of action did not accrue to the plaintiff at any time within six 
years next before the commencement of the plaintiff’s action,” held, 
that the issuing of the writ is the commencement of an action. Hail 
v. Spencer, 1 R. I. 17. 

2. Nothing but an express promise, or that from which a new prom- 
ise can be clearly inferred, will take a demand out of the statute of 
limitations. Per Durfee, C. J., in Read v. Johnson, 1 R. I. 81. 

3. Where, in an assumpsit upon a note, the defendant pleads the stat- 
ute of limitations, and the plaintiff replies a new promise, held, that 
a deed of assignment made by a debtor for the payment of certain 
debts, and for the payment of his debts generally, and partial payment 
made by the assignee to a creditor, is not sufficient evidence of a new 
promise to avoid the statute of limitations. Ibid. 

4. In an action of assumpsit upon a note, held, that a payment 
and compromise made by any one copartner, as provided by the “ Act 
for the relief of partners and joint debtors,” after the dissolution of the 
partnership, are wholly on his own individual account, and is not such 
an acknowledgment of indebtedness as will bind the other copartners 
in reference to the statute of limitations. Turner v. Ross, 1 R. 1. 88 

5. As a general rule, a partial payment, made by one of several 
joint promisors, is necessarily a payment for the benefit of all, and is a 
renewal of the original promise, as against all. bid. 

6. A certificate of discharge under the bankrupt law, unless im- 
peached for fraud, is an absolute discharge of a preéxisting debt, and 
is a good defence to an action on a note if the debt is not revived by a 
new promise. Harrison v. Peck, 1 R. 1. 262. 

7. In an action on a promissory note, the defendants have not a 
right to plead as set-off the part performance of their written con- 
tract to build a house for the plaintiff at a stipulated price, on such 
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proof of a breach of said contract by the plaintiff as would excuse the 
defendants from its entire performance. Smith v. Eddy, 1 R. 1. 476. 

8. Where, in an action upon a note, it appeared in evidence that the 
defendant said to the plaintiff’s wife, ‘* You need not be concerned, I cal- 
culate to pay you all I owe you within a year,” held, that, if these 
words were any thing, they constituted a promise to pay at the end of a 
year, and that, when a person makes a qualified acknowledgment of a 
debt barred by the statute, it must be taken with its qualifications. Shaw 
v. Newell, 1 R. I. 488. 


7. Pleadings and Evidence. 


1. Where the marginal figures differ from the body of a bill, evi- 
dence is not admissible to show that the bill was negotiated for the value 
expressed by the marginal figures, and not for the value expressed in 
the body of the bill. Smith v. Smith, 1 R. I. 398. 

2. In an action upon a lost bill of exchange, the plaintiff may put 
in his own affidavit to prove the loss. Aborn v. Bosworth, 1 R. I. 401. 

3. The holder is not entitled to recover upon a lost bill, without first 
proving that the bill was destroyed, or unindorsed, or so indorsed that 
no third party could recover upon it. Ibid. 

See When a Discharge of the Original Cause of Action, 2. 


Ill. Interest. 


1. (In Equity.) Interest at the end of every month may be charged 
and recovered, if such be the contract, although the principal may not 
be due. Sessions v. Richmond, 1 R. I. 298. 

2. Interest may be recovered upon the penalty of a bond from the 
time it was demanded. Wolcott v. Harris, 1 R. I. 404. 


IV. Usury. 


1. It is the interest of the parties that taints a contract with usury, 
and not the mere words in which that contract is expressed. Daniels v. 
Mowrey, 1 R. I. 151. 

2. (In Equity.) Rent will not be considered a cover for usury, unless 
it be so excessive that, taken in connection with other facts, it affords a 
presumption that such is the interest. Sessions v. Richmond, 1 R. I. 298. 

3. (In Equity.) The second section of the “ Act fixing the rate of 
legal interest,” which makes the parties, upon a special plea of usury, 
legal witnesses, is as applicable to suits in equity as at law. Ibid. 
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FREE BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By W. Logan McKnieut. 
From De Bow’s Review of the Southern and Western States. 


Ir is our purpose, in this and its succeeding articles, to discuss the 
subject of Free Banking. Our inquiry will be directed first to banking 
in general, and lastly to that system which obtains in the State of New 
York, and is now proposed for adoption in the State of Louisiana. 
Whilst we will attempt no formal defence of the banking laws of Louisi- 
ana now in operation, we will, as fairly as possible, meet all the argu- 
ments urged in favor of the New York system, and endeavor to prove it 
faulty in its nature, and ill adapted to the wants of our condition. 

To facilitate our inquiry, we will examine, as briefly as possible, the 
system of a paper currency, and deduce therefrom such principles as 
may test the soundness of the schemes which are proposed for our 
adoption. 

As words often mislead, and have been well called “the counters of 
wise men, but the money of fools,” we will, without delay, fix the 
meaning of the words which head our article. 

Free Banking is a taking phrase, and well adapted to the popular ear, 
but its meaning is entirely technical; and when the words are used, that 
system only is referred to which has, for the basis and guarantee of its 
circulation, municipal, State, or national stocks. Under this classifica- 
tion, there may be a multitude of varieties, but it is not now our business to 
examine their details. The existence of this system necessarily implies 
a national, State, or municipal debt of considerable extent. Without 
such debt, no stock would exist; and in its proper place we will discuss 
the propriety of making State or municipal credits the basis of our 
medium of exchange. We will only add in this connection, that the ex- 
tent of such debt is the measure of free banking, and that prosperous 
and debt-paying States can alone furnish a suitable basis for such cur- 
rency ; else the circulation and capital of the banks will be as uncertain 
as its basis, and will prove as unfit a medium of currency as the prone 
sory notes of private individuals. 

We will make our inquiry still easier if we go at some length into the 
nature of banks in general, and, from the history and experience of the 
past, eliminate such general truths as may guide us in coming dis- 
cussions, 

By the general term banks, we of course allude to those institutions 
which receive deposits, discount notes, and issue paper money. 

Important as all their functions are, the last named is far the most 
potent. Although banks of mere discount and deposit may wield im- 
mense power through the agency of bills of exchange and the use of 
large deposits, yet their evils are few, and their abuses and benefits con- 
fined to classes purely commercial. Far more extensive are the powers 
of banks of issue. Their operations touch every branch of industry, 
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and, either for weal or woe, most sensibly affect the great producing and 
laboring classes of the community. 

What is then a bank-note ? 

For simple as the question may appear, its answer deserves to be con- 
stantly remembered by us. So much are men led away by the mere 
forms of life, that it is often important for us to call to mind the simple 
but fundamental and primary, truths which lie beneath the mere exterior 
of society. 

Trite as the truth is, we must in this discussion unceasingly remember 
that paper money is nothing but a loan from the public to the bank 
which issues it. They are mere substitutes for money, and bear no 
higher relation to the public wealth than individual promissory notes. 

So far and so long as the public receives them in exchange for their 
products, so far and so long is the loan made to the banks. We do not 
deny to banks invaluable service to the commercial community. But 
such institutions can no more create money than the mill which converts 
rags into paper. 

Their great uses are found in affording simple and convenient modes 
of paying and collecting money, in aiding business-men to anticipate 
the maturity of their credit sales, and in furnishing a portable and con- 
venient medium for the exchange of commodities. Their functions are 
no higher, and all the complicated movements attending theiy operations 
are foreign to their essential nature. 

Another fruitful source of popular error here stares us in the face. 
It is the supposed influence of banks on credit. The earnest advocates 
of these institutions generally commence by an exaggerated statement 
of the benefits resulting to individuals and nations from the greatest pos- 
sible extension of credit. Assuming that the banking system is the one 
most likely to effect this object, they forthwith declare it the credit 
system, and denounce any attempt to reform its abuses as a war upon 
credit itself. It is hardly necessary to disprove such statements. For it 
is not true that individuals or nations are benefited by the greatest pos- 
sible extension of credit. 

Credit may be pushed to an excess which generates extravagance and 
wild speculation, results that bear with them, as we of the South know 
too well, a train of the most disastrous consequences. 

It is not true, as is often urged by the friends of this system, that the 
great prosperity of the United States has been owing to the principle of 
credit. 

Labor is the only ultimate source of the wealth, and, we may add, the 
welfare of nations. It has been well called “ the massy Doric” which 
sustains the fabric of society.* The secret of our national success is the 
steady, resolute, persevering, indefatigable, self-denying labor, per- 
formed for the first time in the history of the world, for their own 
account, by the whole population of a great country. 

The favorite topics of our fathers were not the advantages of getting 
credit, but of industry, economy, temperance, and freedom from debt. 


* Mackintosh. 
VOL. VII. 
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Credit, absolutely viewed, is a good thing; but every transaction that 
brings it into operation generates an element of directly opposite 
character. 

There are two parties to all transactions of credit. If one gives 
eredit, the other gets into debt. Now debt, absolutely viewed, is a bad 
thing, and it is only by comparing the results of the operation as viewed 
under both of these aspects, that we can decide whether it will prove 
beneficial or otherwise. Credit is, therefore, far from being an unmixed 
good. We may have too much of it; and the only way of assuring 
ourselves that we are within the proper limits is to follow the dictates 
and laws of nature. 

If a man have sufficient confidence in his neighbor to trust him with 
real capital, the credit will no doubt be beneficial to both parties. But 
where credit is artificially stimulated by law,— where companies are 
incorporated for the express purpose of making loans, and virtually 
supplied by the state with unlimited amounts of fictitious capital, to be 
employed in this way, it is apparent that the principle will and must be 
pushed to ruinous excess. 

Having thus attempted to divest banking of some of those errors 
which cluster around it, and wellnigh conceal the true character of the 
fabric, let us now ascertain what are the requisites to a sound paper cur- 
rency. : 

The first essential of sound banking is, that its paper shall be in- 
stantly, and on demand, convertible into the money it professes to rep- 
resent. We had almost pronounced this an axiom in banking. But 
unfortunately the disasters of 1836 and 1840, recent as they are, have 
failed to impress this truth deeply on our minds. Already we hear of 
sehemes advocating inconvertible and irredeemable paper money, based 
on the landed property of the State. It is true that they are mere 
theories, and ever may they remain such. 

All men are forced to acknowledge the salutary check which specie 
payment imposes on a system whose worst feature is its constant ten- 
dency to excess. 

Legislatures have in vain enacted penal clauses to prevent misman- 
agement of banks. 

In vain have they attempted a supervisory control over them, through 
boards of currency and examining committees, 

All such expedients, good enough as far as they go, utterly fail to 
guarantee to us a sound paper currency. 

The ingenuity of man is superior to the restraints of law ; and where 
interest impels, legal hindrances are mere cobwebs in the path of the 
adroit. ‘ To drive a coach and four through a bill in chancery” is not 
easier than to drive one through a banking law. 

Instant convertibility to specie is therefore vitally important in secur- 
ing a sound paper currency. Gold and silver are mighty conservators 
in our world of commerce, acting as comptrollers over the evil and radi- 
cal tendencies which always attend banking in this country. No wonder, 
then, that their importance is greatly exaggerated, and their exportation 
viewed as a national calamity. 
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Lest we may be thought to have the taint of such exaggeration, we 
will close this article with some inquiry into the relation borne by the 
precious metals to other articles of value, and in what consists their 
superiority as a medium of exchange. 

It is clear that gold and silver, whilst they have in themselves an 
inherent value, are not desired by the tradesman, the laborer, and the 
merchant for such innate worth. Their value is twofold. First, like 
corn, tobacco, and cotton, they are worth precisely the cost and trouble 
of their production. If the miner and capitalist did not get a just return 
for their labor and capital in the price of the ore, they would at once 
abandon its production, until a decrease of supply enabled them to ob- 
tain a fair remuneration for their toil and outlay. Thus far the precious 
metals differ in no wise from corn or tobacco; and either of these two 
commodities might be, and in fact have been, employed in the same func- 
tions as gold and silver. But custom and convenience have found the 
precious metals the best instrument of exchange. In illustration and 
support of this view, we quote at length from one of the ablest politico- 
economical writers of the day : — 

“On the whole, no commodities are so little exposed to causes of 
variation. They are more constant than almost any other things in their 
cost of production ; and from their durability, the total quantity in ex- 
istence is at all times so great in proportion to the annual supply, that 
the effect on value even of a change in the cost of production is not 
sudden. Gold and silver are more fit than any other commodities to be 
the subject of engagements for receiving or paying a given quantity at 
some distant period. If the engagement were made in corn, a failure 
of crops might increase the burden of payment in one year to fourfold 
what was intended ; or an exuberant harvest might sink it in another to 
one fourth. If stipulated in cloth, some manufacturing invention might 
permanently reduce the payment to a tenth of its original value. 

“The thing which people would select to keep by them for making 
purchases must be one which, besides being divisible and generally de- 
sired, does not deteriorate by keeping. This reduces the choice toa 
small number of articles. 

“In order that the value of the currency may be secured from being 
altered by design, and may be as little as possible liable to fluctuation 
from accident, the articles least liable of all known commodities to vary 
in their value, the precious metals, have been made in all civilized coun- 
tries the standard of value for the circulating medium; and no paper 
currency ought to exist, of which the value cannot be made to conform 
to theirs.” * 





PART IIL. 


Let no one imagine that the specie-convertibility of paper money is a 
subject which needs no discussion. The crudest notions still prevail on 





* Mill's Political Economy, Vol. L 
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this topic, and ideas are now boldly announced, which we have hereto- 
fore considered obsolete and absurd. With all the admonitions of the 
past, we soon forget its lessons. 

The specie payment of paper money has been placed by us at the 
very head of the requisites for sound banking. And yet we constantly 
hear of projects of new systems dispensing with this, and making other 
tests of security for paper money. Perhaps an inconvertible paper 
might be sustained without any great public detriment, if ours were a 
nation without any foreign commerce. Then such notes would act as 
mere signs of value. But such a currency could have no existence be- 
yond our own limits. 

Its effect would be to degrade the precious metals to such an extent, 
that they would seek other and more profitable fields of employment. 
Our commerce would then, instead of being borne along in the plain 
old roads it had formerly frequented, be suspended aloft, in the lan- 
guage of Adam Smith, by the ‘ Dedalian wings of a paper currency.” 

The circulating medium of a commercial community must be one 
which will also circulate in other communities, or can be converted into 
such medium without material loss. The difference of currencies 
should not be represented by much more than the expense and risk of 
transporting the specie itself. Every item beyond that is a needless 
tax on the labor and capital of the community, and is stealthily but 
surely draining away the productive power of the nation. The circulat- 
ing medium must not merely pass in the receipts and payments of the 
individuals of the same society and state; it must be something which 
has a value abroad, as well as at home, which will satisfy both foreign 
and domestic debts. 

Gold and silver alone fulfil this duty. They alone are, therefore, 
money, and whatever else purports to represent them must be convert- 
ible into them at will. So long as bank paper retains this quality, it is a 
substitute for money ; strip it of this attribute, and nothing can restore 
its character. No sufficiency of assets, no unbounded fields of land, 
no solidity of stocks, no confidence in ultimate solvency, has ever 
enabled banks to keep their paper equal to gold and silver any longer 
than they paid their notes in specie on demand. 

We are strangely unmindful of the past, when we conceive of any 
thing but a convertible paper as sufficient for the circulating medium of 
the community. Not even the Bank of England, with all her wealth, 
was enabled to maintain her notes at par, when the suspension of 1797 
took place. Notwithstanding that that institution enjoyed the entire con- 
fidence of the community, that it was rich and powerful, and was the 
great government agent in the collection and distribution of its immense 
revenues ; yet, in 1801, her bills were at a discount of seven per cent. 
And although a resolution was passed by the House of Commons in 
1811, declaring that “* the promissory notes of the Bank of England had 
hitherto been, and were then held to be, in public estimation, equal to 
the legal coin of the realm,” still, in spite of all this, those notes depre- 
ciated ten, then twenty, and finally twenty-five per cent. 

How any one can, in the face of such facts, advocate a system hav- 
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ing any other basis of circulation than gold and silver, seems almost 
incredible. And yet, at this very moment, one of our ablest journals is 
filled with essays favoring real-estate banks, and deriding the specie- 
paying currency as unworthy the progressive spirit of the age.* The 
spirit of John Law appears to be revisiting us. To him belongs the 
credit of the conception of making the property and real estate of the 
nation the basis of paper money and the measure of its issue. With 
what effect, history can best answer. 

‘“‘ Banks,” said Mr. Webster, “ are the props of national wealth and 
industry, not the foundations of them. They are useful to the state in 
their proper place and sphere, but they are not sources of national 
income. The fountains of revenue must be sunk deeper. The credit 
and circulation of bank paper are the effects rather than the causes of a 
profitable commerce and a well-ordered system of finance. Whoever 
shall attempt to restore the fallen credit of this country by the creation 
of new banks, merely that they may create new paper, and that gov- 
ernment may have a chance of borrowing where it has not borrowed 
before, will find himself miserably deceived.” 

Would that every delegate to the Constitutional Convention of Louisi- 
ana might weigh well these words of wisdom! 

But paper money is not merely to be restricted by being convertible 
to gold and silver. 

t is not enough to secure your circulation, but you must confine its 
issue by some known and steady standard. It is plain that the money 
value of commodities will be materially affected, if the currency were 
suddenly expanded one third or one fourth more than its former amount. 
A derangement of relative prices will at once occur; goods already im- 
ported will become dear, and high prices as speedily check exports and 
encourage imports. It is true, that the regular and unerring laws of 
nature — which, after all, overrule all the minor machinery of the world 
of commerce — would, in time, check this sudden inflation of prices ; 
but the mischief will have then been committed, and escape will be im- 
possible. Prosperity in its full tide always carries us beyond the point 
of reason and discretion. It is only when the ebbing wave forewarns us, 
that we are convinced of the futility of our plans, and with equal heed- 
lessness we are wont to fly from the impending calamity. 

It is not enough, then, to make paper money convertible into specie. 


* But the whole currency must vary in amount and value, exactly as a 


metallic currency would, were the paper withdrawn, and coins substi- 
tuted in its stead. 

In the very year just past, we witnessed the evil of such expansion, 
An inflated circulation prevailed in all the Northern and Western banks ; 
under its exhilarating influence speculation ran rife, and prices advanced. 
Suddenly the reaction took place, prices tottered, and the panic-stricken 
banks commenced curtailing their discounts and contracting their issues, 
—thus defeating one of the great purposes of their creation, viz. the 
assistance of individual enterprise and labor, when distrust and suspicion 





* Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
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diverted from them the floating capital of the country. That such a 
system has in it inherent evil, we believe no one can deny. Such an 
alternation of expansion during times of prosperity, and contraction dur- 
ing the consequent period of depression and recoil, has been well likened 
in its effect to an intermittent fever. The patient public, now suffering 
from a hot and anon from a cold fit, realizes, though faintly, the punish- 
ment allotted to the damned by the poet : — 


“ And feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, — extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth.” 


To guard against such extremes in the circulation of the Bank of 
England, Sir Robert Peel proposed, and carried through, the act of 1844, 
which regulates the issues of that institution by the influx and outflow 
of bullion. 

It has frequently been urged, that an increase of currency has a quick- 
ening influence on the industry of a country. 

This doctrine, first enunciated by Mr. Hume, has received such com- 
plete refutation at the hands of Adam Smith and Mill, as to render 
superfluous any remarks on it here. We only mention it, that those 
who now lean towards it may know that it is an exploded opinion, falsi- 
fied by thé history of every paper-money mania which has ever existed. 

The next requisite of sound banking is the limitation of its issues to 
sums not under five or ten dollars. The general wisdom of this pro- 
vision is commonly acknowledged, although practised in but few States. 
In the ordinary working of the banking system, few provisions are more 
important. Without it, the country will be inevitably deluged with that 
species of notes, opprobriously termed “ Shin-plasters.” Every item of 
change will be banished from the minor channels of trade ; and in case 
of suspensions and failures, which, in spite of all precautions, will often 
occur, the loss will fall most grievously on that class least able to bear 
it. Let any one travel in the Western or Northern States, and our 
remarks will be strongly confirmed by his experience of the every-day 
currency which meets him at the hotel, the steamboat, the railway, and 
the retail shops. Notes of ten dollars are scarcely used in circulation. 
Specie of every kind is nearly expelled from use. The little which’ cir- 
culates is of a smooth and clipped coin, worth three or four per cent. 
less than it passes for. ‘This species of paper circulation is highly prof- 
itable, and all banks endeavor to retain it. Some idea of the profits, 
made on various denominations of notes, may be formed by the following 
figures, showing the time and amount of circulation of notes of the Bank 
of England in the October quarter of 1847: — 


Amount. Average Days in Circulation. 
£5. ° . a: be « £5,816,000 . . ° ° . . - 74.0 
See See) lll ee 
(| eS. £m 
ey ah Ee ON ae as oe ee he ae 
1,000 . ° + 2,921,000 . . s- 93 


We here see, that, at but three per cent. interest, a profit of near 
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£ 40,000 is made on the £5 notes, whilst on the £ 20 notes the profit 
is but £ 6,000, and on the £1,000 notes but £1,500. And if such is 
the disparity in profits of her circulation, how immense must it be in the 
United States, where the use of bills under five dollars almost supersedes 
the use of specie from what we have called the minor channels of trade. 
As a general rule, we may look for the prevalence of this circulation 
where specie is scarce, and for an abundance of coin where the issues 
are not for small amounts.* 

Nor is it sufficient to have such small-note circulation “ specie- 
paying.” It being the cheapest currency will at once throw it in the 
market, to the prejudice of the gold and silver change. 

An incidental evil which attends a small-note currency is its great lia- 
bility to being counterfeited and mutilated. Forgery may, without 
stretch of language, be said to revel in such small and contracted issues. 
Their circulation being chiefly amongst the innocent and ignorant labor- 
ers and trades-people, counterfeits are not easily detected by them. 
And in this wise, the greatest nuisance of a paper currency is inflicted 
on those who are least able to bear it. A prohibition of the issue of 
small notes by banks, we believe to be more highly conservative in its 
effect than all the boards of currency, bank commissioners, and legisla- 
tive committees of inquiry ever convened. 

The last requisite we shall enumerate, as needful to sound banking, is 
the personal responsibility of the directors or stockholders of such insti- 
tutions for any loss that may occur. 

We know there are many minor plans of checking abuses in banks. 
Boards of currency, supervisory committees, limitations of issue by an 
arbitrary standard of one dollar in specie for three dollars in paper, — 
these and a host of other stays, checks, curbs, and guards, of very 
respectable character and much pretension, we pass over entirely. 
They are quite good in their place, but never yet could they protect the 
public from most disastrous imposition. They are continually evaded, 
and the public is never made conscious of their worthlessness until the 
bubble has burst, the failure has occurred, and the paper wealth is scat- 
tered to the winds. The idea of making stockholders, or directors, 
pecuniarily responsible for the shortcomings of their banks, will sound 
very radical to many. It will be conceived as utterly subversive of all 
joint-stock banks, and will be declared utterly impracticable. But let us 
pause, and inquire what is demanded of the stockholders, and what is 
given in return, A,B,C, and D are partners in business, under the 
style of the Bank of E. They have mutually participated in the trans- 
actions of this bank ; they have, perhaps, aided in directing its affairs, 
and reaped all the benefits derived from being employed in its manage- 
ment. ‘These partners have, from time to time, been called on to 
examine the affairs of their joint firm, or bank; they have elected their 
officers; they have declared publicly the amount of their profits, and 
they have pocketed those profits. Such are thér relations to the joint 











* The banks of Louisiana are cases in point. Having no small notes, their circula- 
tion is but $4,000,000, whilst their coin is $ 7,000,000. 
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concern, or bank. Now, what has the public done for them? It has 
allowed them to exercise that almost regal privilege of making their 
promissory notes the money of the land. Their bills have been circu- 
lated in the exchange of products, and have been invested by the com- 
munity with all the attributes of real and tangible value. Could a more 
magnificent boon be given to any set of men? With it they have the 

urse of Fortunatus almost made real, for their coffers are never ex- 
Revated by the outpouring of their real possessions. 

Is it, then, asking too much of these partners, in return for such 
munificent endowments, that they shall make good any losses to which 
their joint firm may subject the community? Theirs have been the 
profits and patronage. ‘Theirs was the privilege and duty of seeing that 
the bank was pursuing a safe and discreet line of policy. In other 
occupations, partners are subjected to losses by such errors as they 
make in the management of their affairs. ‘They are compelled, too, to 
make good losses incurred through the malpractiees of their associates 
and agents. Why, then, make the distinction in the pursuit of banking? 

The principle has been practised on in Scotland for nearly thirty 
years, and has, as much as any thing else, tended to impart that effi- 
ciency and prudence which have eminently distinguished the Scotch 
banks. 

Since 1826, there have been nearly 50 banks established in that 
kingdom, each having numerous branches. In 1848 there were, of 
these 50 banks, 18 banks of issue in full operation, having in the aggre- 
gate 14,235 partners or shareholders, 400 branches, and employing a 
paid-up capital of over $50,000,000.* With a few exceptions, these 
banks were conducted on the principle of personal responsibility of the 
stockholders for all obligations made. They have declared an annual 
average dividend of nearly 7 per cent., and their stock is generally at a 
premium of nearly 40 per cent. In one instance, the enhancement of 
stock is so enormous, as to be worthy of notice. An original share of 
£ 150 of the Aberdeen Banking Co., established in 1767, is now (1848) 
worth no less than £ 2,500. 

Such figures are the best arguments we can adduce, in favor of the 
personal liability of stockholders. If Scotch banking, with this prin- 
ciple engrafted on it, prove so profitable as to raise its stock immensely 
above its par value, can we doubt its efficacy as applied to the still more 
profitable banking prevalent in this country? But the history of these 
banks furnishes a still stronger argument in their favor. From 1826 to 
1848, a period involving the greatest commercial crises and pecuniary 
embarrassments, there were only six failures amongst the banks of Scot- 
land, and three of these afterwards paid up in full. We challenge any 
other banking system to produce similar results. 

Having now stated some general rules to guide us in our inquiry into 
the subject of banking, let us proceed at once to examine the free bank- 
ing system itself. © 

The New York law presents us with the experiment in its best per- 





* McCulloch on Banking. 
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fected and most approved form, and we will give but a passing notice to 
the schemes which obtain in other States. The constitution of New York 
wisely leaves the details of the banking system to the Legislature, and 
only confines its action by general clauses, to most of which we see no 
reasonable ground of objection. For our opposition is not to banks in 
general, or to free banking (using the words in no technical sense) in 
particular. We do not hesitate to say that the present condition of 
banking in Louisiana is faulty, and should be changed, and that speedily. 
After giving all due security against the evils we have referred to, we 
think the system should be left open to all who are willing to embark 
their capital in it. But it is as a friend of the proposed reform, sincerely 
wishing it God-speed, that we deprecate the evils we believe to be inher- 
ent in the New York system. 

It is not necessary to give the details of that plan. The banking laws 
of New York, in some shape, are accessible to every one. 

Our first remark is, that a power almost despotic is given to the super- 
intendent of the banking department. This important officer receives 
his appointment from the Governor for the term of three years. He has, 
by law, the entire control of the seals and plates used in the engraving 
of bank paper. He can withhold notes if he does not deem the security 
deposited as sufficient, or if he considers that already accepted as an 
inadequate guarantee of previous circulation. He has power to tax, in 
such proportions “as he shall deem just and reasonable,” the various 
banks of the country for the expense of sustaining his office. He has 
the power to examine the books and papers of any banks he may think 
unsafe, or the correctness cf whose reports he may have reason to doubt. 
In fine, this is an officer irresponsible to the people, because appointed 
by the Governor, who holds in his hands, not the keys of the treasury of 
the government, but of the currency of the land, — who has power to 
make and unmake, to tax and coerce ; to sit in inquisitorial power, and 
to condemn to a fate and punishment, surpassed only by the punishment 
of the Inquisition itself, every banking institution in the State. For, 
great as is the power of this superintendent in making banks and issuing 
money, and judging security, still greater is his power to unmake these 
institutions. In him is vested the right to sell all the mortgages and 
stocks deposited by the banks. With him have the note-holders to deal 
to get their pro rata of security, and in his integrity does the public rely 
for the soundness of the money they circulate. We need not describe 
how the law may be evaded by him, if he is so disposed. It is sufficient 
to know that it is human, and the temptations to violate it innumerable. 
Such one-man power is assuredly dangerous to the public welfare ; and 
yet it is but the least objection to this system. Any one familar with 
banking, knowing the immense power it wields, its means of influence 
and corruption, will pronounce this duty as beset with imminent peril to 
the community. Leta feud spring up between the superintendent and 
some of the banks, or let high political excitement prevail, and these 
moneyed institutions will either become instruments of vengeance or of 
bribery in the hands of intriguing politicians. It is in the power of this 
superintendent in one month to stop scores of the banks, to plunge the 
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community into a sea of the wildest speculation, from which it will only 
emerge a bankrupt and disabled wreck. 

Thus far, New York has been fortunate in its comptrollers and super- 
intendents, and no such disasters have yet occurred. Indeed, she has 
been still more fortunate in having a period of unexampled prosperity 
in which to try the scheme of free banking. There has been no dread- 
ful crisis to test the temper and strength of these institutions. But will 
she be always as fortunate? Is it wise to subject the labor and capital 
of the State to such dangerous risks? We are not culled to prepare a 
mere fair-weather system, but one that will stand the severest trial, and 
outride the most fearful storm. It is in the hour of danger that a sound 
bank is valuable. In prosperity, all are good enough, and as with indi- 
viduals, so with them, credit gets cheap and money goes begging. But 
when the cloud gathers up, the prudent and frugal, the laborer and 
artisan, the widow and orphan, seek shelter in the stanchest institution 
they can find. 

But the power of the comptroller or superintendent may be exercised 
in a still more prejudicial manner ; not indeed by befriending the banks, 
but by attempting to crush a part of them,— by arraying against a par- 
ticular class the prejudices and hostility of party. The bare mention of 
the danger recalls to mind the disgraceful scenes enacted in many of the 
States in 1838 and 1839. The dominant party, indulging bitter enmity 
against the management of some particular banks, would set to work to 
‘break them down. ‘The banks in turn, endeavoring to counteract such 
attempts, would set to work to break down the party. And thus a strug- 
gle commenced, which must end in the ruin of credit and commerce. 

The memory of every one will supply the details of such a contest. 
How prostrate and desolate such struggles leave the monetary world, let 
the history of 1837 to 1840 tell! 

Will Louisiana, then, intrust such despotic power over her commerce 
and prosperity to any one? It is utterly at war with all our sentiments 
and instincts, and can hardly find a foothold in our State. 

The next objection to the New York system is found in the nature of 
the security given. The propriety of making the State or national debt 
the basis of currency involves the vastest considerations, and will be 
reserved for our next article. 


Goop Brespine. — Of Count D’Orsay the London Chronicle says: — “‘He was the best-bred man 
we ever knew; and good breeding of the highest order is not tobe acquired by study, like an art. Ite 
perfection consists in never giving pain, either fromignorance or designedly. It therefore requires the 
Most exquisite fineness of perception to discover what is pleasing or displeasing to others, and the most 
imperturbable good nature to turn the discovery to good account, so as to diffuse agreeable emotions and 
promote friendly feelings. It was D’Orsay’s unceasing aim to make every one at home and at their ease; 
and he was always sure to address his conversation, naturally and unaffectedly, to any shy and embar- 
rassed member of the company, till he saw that any passing awkwardness or embarrassment was at an 
end.’”’ 
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PROGRESS OF THE MANUFACTURE OF COTTON 


DURING THE LAST AND PRESENT CENTURIES, 


1. Manufacture in the Seventeenth Century. 2. The Spinning-Jenny. 
3. Cotton Yarn. 4. Cotton Cloth. 5. Power Looms. 


FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE MANCHESTER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, ENGLAND, 
BY W. FAIRBURN, ESQ. 


Ir we take —I will not say a statistical — but a cursory view of the 
recent position of Manchester and the surrounding districts, and compare 
it with what it was at the close of the last and the commencement of the 
present century, we shall find that at that period the useful and indus- 
trial arts were comparatively of little importance. We shall also find 
that the germs of a new, and, above all others, an important branch of 
manufacturing industry, were springing into existence. I have no returns 
of the state of our manufacturing industry at that period, but the writ- 
ings of one of our earliest and most intelligent spinners, to whom this 
country is indebted for many improvements in machinery, Mr. John 
Kennedy, informs us that the spinning of cotton yarn antecedent to the 
year 1798 was of an exceedingly limited description. 

That gentleman, in his account of the rise and progress of the trade, 
states that the hand-loom, as a machine, remained stationary for a great 
number of years, without any attempts at improvements until 1750, 
when Mr. John Kay of Bolton first introduced the fly-shuttle, and that 
the spinning of cotton yarn from that period, and for many years previ- 
ous, was almost entirely performed by the family of the manufacturer 
at his own house. This united and simple process went on till it was 
found necessary to divide their labors, and to separate the weaving from 
the spinning, and that again from the carding and other preparatory pro- 
cesses. This division of labor, as Mr. Kennedy truly says, led to im- 
provements in the carding and spinning, “ by first introducing simple 
improvements in the hand instruments, with which they performed these 
operations, till at length they arrived at a machine which, though rude 
and ill-constructed, enabled them considerably to increase their produce.” 
Thus it was that improvements and the division of labor first led to the 
factory system, and that splendid and extensive process which at the 
present moment, and for years to come, will affect the destinies of na- 
tions. 

Spinning-Jenny.—From 1750 to 1770, when Mr. Hargreaves, of 
Blackburn, first introduced his spinning-jenny (by means of which a 
young person could work from ten to twenty spindles instead of one), 
there was little or no change; but a very material alteration took place 
shortly after the introduction of these improvements, which were imme- 
diately followed by Mr. Arkwright’s machinery for carding and roving. 
These, accompanied by the introduction of Mr. Crompton’s mule, in 
1780, may be justly considered the origin of the factory system, which 
has now grown to such colossal dimensions, as to render it one of the 
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most important and most extensive systems of manufacture ever known 
in the history of ancient or modern times. Mr. Arkwright built his 
first mill in Cromford, in Derbyshire, in 1771. It was driven by wa- 
ter; but it was not till 1790, or some time after, when the steam-engine 
of Watt came into use, that the cotton trade advanced at such an ac- 
celerated speed as to render its increase and present magnitude almost 
beyond conception. This immense extension is not only a subject of 
deep interest to the philosopher and statesman, but one which is likely 
to furnish a large field of observation for the future historian of his 
country. 

Cotton Yarn.—lI will not trouble you with the statistics of the cotton 
trade, as it now exists, but simply observe, —as many of you are doubt- 
less better informed on this subject than myself, — that I am within the 
mark when [| state that not less than 31,500 bales of cotton are con- 
sumed weekly in the two kingdoms, England and Scotland ; that nearly 
21,000,600 spindles are almost constantly in motion, spinning upwards 
of 105,000,000 hanks, or 50,000,000 miles of yarn per day, — in length 
sufficient to circumscribe the globe 2,000 times. Out of this immense 
production, about 131,000,000 yards of yarn are exported ; the remain- 
der is converted into cloth, lace, and other textile fabrics. This marvel- 
lous increase, this immense extent of production, could not be effected 
without considerable changes in the prospects of the moral as well as the 
physical ‘condition of society. It has entirely changed the position of 
the resident population of the district, and the secluded valleys, farm- 
houses, and neat cottages — the beauties of Lancashire landscape of the 
last generation —are rapidly giving way to the conversion of villages 
into populous towns, with innumerable erections, which resound with the 
busy hum of the spindle and the shuttle. Along with these changes we 
see a new generation springing into existence, factories, steam-engines, 
and tall chimneys rising in every direction, and the noise and smoke 
which meet the eye and the ear of the stranger at every step give evi- 
dence of the activity and prosperity of the industrious hive, which at 
some future time in English history will announce to succeeding genera- 
tions the inventions and discoveries of the nineteenth century. 

Cotton Cloth. — In this attempt to place before you a short account of 
the use and progress of our national industry, | must not forget that 
yarn, however finely and dexterously spun, is not cloth; and here we 
enter upon another and equally ingenious process. The yarn must be 
woven before it is fit for use ; and we shall find weaving one of the most 
interesting as well as elaborate operations of the useful arts. I need 
not inform you the ancient Hindoos, Egyptians, and probably the early 
Chinese, converted their yarn into cloth. The Indian and Oriental 
department of the Great Exhibition of 1851 exhibited the mode and 
primitive character of their looms and other implements, which have 
been handed down from generation to generation from the earliest peri- 
ods, without change or improvement, till the present day. Looms of this 
rude construction were introduced into Europe during the first glimpses 
of civilization, and for many centuries even the most advanced nations 
were content to use the same instruments, almost without improvement, 
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until the introduction of the flying shuttle, and the subsequent invention 
of Hall and Arkwright, opened a new and untrodden field for improve- 
ments in every department of manufacture. 

Power Looms. — Power looms at that period were unknown, and al- 
though attempts were made by Mr. Cartwight, as early as 1774, to con- 
vert the hand loom into a machine to be moved by power, it was not 
until the beginning of the present century that the power loom assumed 
its present form, and presented that intelligence of structure which ren- 
dered it self-acting, and enabled it to compete with the hand-loom weaver. 
From that time (about 1810 or 1812) we may date the commencement 
of that increase to which that important branch of our manufacture was 
extended. The improvements introduced by Mr. Bennett Woodcroft and 
others, for weaving twills and similar fabrics, created new expedients 
and applications, and greatly increased the demand for this description 
of manufacture ; whilst the inventions of Jacquard for weaving figured 
cloth startled every one with their extreme ingenuity and beauty, and 
accomplished the perfection of machinery for the production of textile 
fabrics. The increase and extent of cloth manufactured from power 
looms may be estimated from official returns kindly furnished me by 
Mr. Leonard Horner. There are now at work in the United Kingdom 
above 250,000 power looms. Now, as each loom will, upon the average, 
produce from five to six pieces of cloth per week, each 28 yards long, 
say 25 yards a day per loom, we have 250,000, which, multiplied by 25, 
gives 6,250,000 yards or 3,551 English miles of cloth per day; the 
distance between Liverpool and New York. Only think of the impor- 
tance and extent of a manufacture that employs upwards of 12,000 
hands in weaving alone, supplying from that source (the power loom) 
an annual produce of cloth that would extend over a surface, in a direct 
line, of upwards of 1,000,000 miles. 

But although much has been done, much has yet to be accomplished 
before the supply equals the demand. It must appear obvious to those 
who have studied and watched the unwearied invention and continued 
advancement which have signalized the exertions of our engineering 
and mechanical industry. But neither difficulties nor dangers, however 
formidable, can stand against the indomitable spirit, skill, or persever- 
ance of the English engineer ; nor will it be denied that the ingenuity 
and never-failing resources of our mechanical population are not only 
the sinews of our manufactures, railways, and steamboats, but the pride 
and glory of our own country. It is for this important class that I have 
ventured to address you, and I trust that the time is not far distant when 

‘we shall witness establishments suitable for their education ; such as will 
teach them to reason and to think, and to impart that knowledge essen- 
tial to a more correct acquaintance with physical truth, and a clearer 
conception of the varied manipulation of those arts in which consist 
the true interests of the country. 





Specimens or Corron Grown IN AustRaL1a.— Some exceedingly fine speci- 
mens of cotton grown in Australia have recently been submitted by Rev. Dr. 
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Lang to the examination of Mr. Thomas Bazley, President of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, and the opinion of this gentleman, who is acknowledged to be a first-rate 
judge of the qualities of cotton, is of great interest, as showing that this quarter of the 
world gives promise of becoming one of the finest cotton-fields which have yet been 
discovered in our colonies, if not, indeed, in the world. The samples of cotton were 
accompanied by a schedule, giving a brief history of each description of cotton. The 
following is.Mr. Bazley’s answer, as submitted through the Secretary of the Cham- 
ber: — 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures, Manchester, July 15, 1852. 

Reverenp Str, —I have submitted the samples of Australian cotton, sent by you 
to the Chamber, yesterday, to the criticism of our President, Thomas Bazley, Esq., 
whose knowledge and judgment in such matters are not surpassed by any gentleman 
connected with the trade. He has instructed me to make the following report thereon, 
according to the numbers adopted in your schedule. 

No. 1. Grown by Mr. Hobbs, of Brisbane. Excellent cotton, and in perfect condi- 
tion for the spinner ; value, 22d. per Ib. 

No. 2. Grown by Mr. Douglas, of Ipswich. Really beautiful cotton; worth, if per- 
fectly cleaned, 2s. per lb. 

No. 3. Grown by the Reverend Mr. Gibson, “ Big Cream.” Very good cotton, but 
not well got up; worth 21d. per Ib. 

No 4. Grown by the same. Very excellent and in good condition ; worth 23d. per Ib, 

No. 5. Grown by the same. Excellent cotton; worth 22d. per lb. . 

No. ane A. Lang, Esq. Short stapled cotton, of the New Orleans class. 
worth 54d. per lb. 

No. 7. Gheva by Mr. Scoble. Good cotton ; worth 20d. per Ib. 

No. 8. Grown by J. Bucknell, Esq. Good and useful cotton, but of the common 
Sea Island class; now worth 18d. per Ib. 

No. 9. Grown by the same. Like the preceding ; worth 17d. per lb. 

I am further instructed to assure you, that in the preceding estimates Mr. Bazle 
has been careful to keep within the limits which his own appreciation of their wo 
would have led him to fix; and I am to express his opinion that such superior and 
excellent attributes of perfect cotton have been rarely seen in Manchester, and that 
your samples indisputably rer the capability of Australia to produce most useful 
Sg rca cotton, adapted to the English markets, in a range of value from 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per Ib. 

= I am, Reverend Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Tuos. Booruman, Secretary. 
The Rev. John Dunmore Lang, D. D., ¥ 
Brunswick Hotel, Manchester. 


Ancrent Corns.— Mr. Thomas Singleton, of Boston, has in his possession an old 
Massachusetts pine-tree sixpence, bearing date 1652. The curious fact connected with 
the sixpence is this: — A member of Mr. Si — family was engaged on Gray’s 
Wharf, picking over and assorting a cargo of gum from Africa, and this coin was 
found embedded in the gum. — Boston Herald. 

We can mention a similar fact equally curious and unaccountable. We have in 
our possession a Massachusetts pine-tree threepence, of the date of 1652, which we 
obtained in New Grenada, three or four years since, while making a collection of 
some of the rude coins of ancient times which are still to be found among the aborig- 
ines. of Central and South America. In making change with an old Indian woman 
for the purchase of some oranges in a remote mountain district, we asked her to show 
us the most ancient coins she had, knowing that the natives were always glad to ex- 
change such pieces for Yankee dimes. "She went into her hut and brought out the 
threepence of which we speak. She did not know that it was an American coin, and 
we could only learn from her that it had been in possession of her family ever since 
her remembrance. She gladly exchanged it for a new dime, evidently thinking she 
had made a lucky trade.— Worcester Transcript. 
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MONEY AND MORALS. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine, August, 1852. 


Money and Morals: a Book for the Times. By Joun Lator. Lon- 
don: John Chapman. 1852. 


Tue present state of monetary and commercial affairs, so different to 
what might safely have been predicted from the circumstances that have 
occurred had there been any truth in the principles on which the ‘ cur- 
rency theory” of Sir Robert Peel and Jones Loyd is founded, and on 
which all recent legislation for the “ regulation of the currency ” has 
proceeded, will no doubt call into existence a host of pamphleteers, as 
soon as they can at all see their way, or think they see their way, out 
of the fog which at present envelops the subject. So far the field has 
been left to newspaper writers, and to a few essayists, who have noticed 
the circumstances under which the gold discoveries have taken place ; 
but no attempt has been made to test the truth of the prevailing currency 
theories by any philosophical examination of the facts which have be- 
come known on the subject of the recent accumulations of bullion; the 
few essayists we have referred to contenting themselves with briefly 
stating their opinions on individual questions connected with the increase 
of gold, leaving altogether untouched the important collateral topics con- 
nected with the inquiry. 

From the imposing title of the work before us,—‘ Money and 
Morals,” — we were led to expect that Mr. Lalor would be the first to 
break ground successfully in the new field of inquiry which has opened 
for the investigation of scientific writers on the currency. He is a man 
of considerable ability, as a writer on economical subjects, and was, for 
a long time, a very able contributor to the leading colums of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. As far as literary ability is required, he is therefore, in 
every respect, qualified to undertake the task of investigating some of 
the curious phenomena that have recently presented themselves in mon- 
etary affairs ; and though we might not expect any startling discoveries 
from his inquiries, we at least depended on having clear statements of 
facts, and logical deductions from them, in this work on “ Money and 
Morals.” We are sorry to say that the reader will be disappointed with 
the book. It is not a treatise on money, nor a treatise on morals. The 
object with which the author commences his work seems entirely to be 
lost sight of before he has proceeded more than a chapter or two in the 
volume : and although there is an appearance of scientific arrangement 
of the subject, in the table of contents, the reader will seek in vain 
throughout the volume for any connected argument, or logical deduction 
from the few facts which are given in the work. 

The subject the author appears to have intended to write upon is thus 
described in the preface : — 

The following pages begin with an attempt to overthrow, one of the fundamental 
principles of the reigning system of political economy. That principle is, that the 
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accumulstion of capital cannot proceed too fast, and its governing law is supposed to 
be that of uniform increase, retarded only by the diminishing returns obtained from 
new investments in the cultivation of the soil. It is here attempted to show that the 
true law is wholly different. The increase and changes of the capital which consists 
of real commodities are entirely regulated by the fluctuations in the quantity of that 
other kind of capital which is commonly known as money (quite a different thing from 
the currency); and the Jaw of the increase of money, where habits of thrift are so 
strong as they are in England, is, that it constantly tends to excess, which excess 
passes off periodically in some more or less delusive industrial excitement, in the 
pro; of which it for a time, and only for a time, disappears. 

The working of this law was discerned and expressed as.a law by Lord Overstone, 
in his well-known possage descriptive of the cycles of alternate commercial excitement 
and depression. ith him, however, it was only what Mr. Mill calls an “empirical 
generalization,” —a generalization, indeed, which none but a scientific mind could 
have made; but still empirical, because it was not traced back to its causes. But 
then it was a reality. He, a man of high intellect and great practical insight, placed at 
the very best point for observation, saw the facts. Science is for nothing if she 
cannot explain them. Hitherto she has not explained them. Very near approaches to 
the truth, however, had been previously made, on the side of abstract speculation, by 
Sismondi, Malthus, and Chalmers, all of whom were, as I conceive, better observers 
of social phenomena than either Say or Ricardo, and even than one who was in some 
respects greater than any of them, — James Mill. 

he second part of the following work contains a series of practical suggestions ; 
some es growing out of the principles established in the first part, others havin 
an indirect, but still close, connection with that view of our industrial condition whi 
the first part exhibits. In this, and in the third part, which is little more than an 
introduction to that which was at first intended to fe the substance of the work, but 
which it has been found impossible to execute at present, there are various criticisms 
on public questions, religious as well as political, and on public men, the tone of which 
may appear presumptuous. I shall be sorry if they produce this impression, which ‘I 
think would be an unjust one, but cannot help it. 


Now, a writer on a scientific subject, who commences his work by 
declaring that he is about “ to attempt to overthrow one of the funda- 
mental principles of political economy,” ought, at least, to give us a 
statement of his proposition. The reader has a right to expect from him 
a clear explanation of what he conceives to be erroneous in “ the funda- 
mental principle” which he intends to endeavor to overthrow. Mr. 
Lalor gives himself no trouble on this point. Even in the preface, when 
he might, at least, have stated briefly the general nature of his work, the 
only reference to its plan and argument is contained in the extracts 
above quoted, although he devotes not less than sixteen pages to this 
preface. The space which ought to have been devoted to epitomizing 
the argument in the book is filled with desultory and uninteresting re- 
marks and criticism on a few writers on political economy and the cur- 
rency ; the chief of whom, in the estimation of Mr. Lalor, appears to be 
an anonymous author of an article in the Quarterly Review, a few years 
back, whose sentiments coincided with those of Mr. Lalor on the subject 
of “ the accumulations of capital”! From this description of the pref- 
ace to a work of nearly 350 pages, on ‘“‘ Money and Morals,” the reader 
will not be surprised to learn that a part of it is even devoted to a lament 
* for the deplorable result of the Liverpool election”; the rejection of 
Mr. Cardwell being in some way mixed up in the mind of the writer 
with ‘“* Money and Morals”! while the possible rejection of Mr. Glad- 
stone at Oxford is made the subject of a doleful paragraph, which con- 
cludes this curious introduction te a work on monetary science and moral 
philosophy. 
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This book illustrates, in a very striking manner, the fact that a man 
may be an excellent writer of newspaper leaders, but a most incompetent 
author. The talent required by the daily press is peculiar. Some of 
our best writers have failed on the press, while men of no eminence in 
literature have taken the highest position as writers of “leaders.” Who 
has ever heard of Stirling as an author? and yet for many years, and 
during the memorable conflict for the Reform Bill, he was editor, and 
the most brilliant and powerful writer, on the Times. Mr. Lalor has, in 
like manner, contributed some most valuable and excellent leaders to 
the Morning Chronicle, and while he was connected with that journal 
exercised no unimportant influence on public opinion. His essays were 
terse, logical, and conclusive ; and yet here we have a book from him 
which no one will willingly read, and which, being read, will convey no 
instruction to the mind of the reader. 

It would be unfair to pass this censure on the book, without giving 
some extracts to show that it is deserved ; but we cannot spare space for 
any lengthened quotations. The extracts we give are by no means 
unfavorable specimens of the author’s style. Here is his definition of 
money :— 


Cuaprer II. — Money. 


“ The awful shadow of some unseen powet 
Floats, though unseen, amongst us.”? — SHELLEY. 


Money is Gold, Notes, and Bank Oredits.— There is in England, existing separately 
from and in addition to the sum total of its material wealth, excepting bullion, a cer- 
tain purchasing and paying power, established by convention, a small part of it depend- 
ing on the possession of bullion, but the much larger part on certain legal rights ; the 
whole being } power as it were, face to face with the gross stock of commodities, fixed 
property, and marketable personal qualities belonging to the people. This purchase 
power is in the aggregate, at any one time, of a definite ascertainable amount, though 
capable of being enlarged or diminished. It may be possessed by persons without 
land or goods, and who render no useful service to society, but who, nevertheless, can 
take the full amount of their claim out of the general stock. It may be divided into 
the minutest parts, transferred from hand to hand indefinitely, used immediately as 
income, or accumulated for future use as capital. The same portion which, when 
held by one man, is capital, may be income when transferred to a second, and after a 
third transfer, again capital; its character being determined - the manner in which 
its possessor intends to apply it. It includes the whole of the currency, — that is, 
coin and bank-notes, and bullion in private hoards, together with a large additional 
sum in the form of transferable bank credits. 

Money is not synonymous with the gold and bank-note currency, because he who 
has a credit with a London banker is universally felt to have money in the same 
effectual sense as if he had the sum under lock and key. His transfer of that credit, 
by check, operates as an absolute payment, simply by two lines in the books of the 
banker. In the words of Colonel Torrens, it “closes transactions.” 

Bills of Exchange not Money. — A bill of exchange never closes a transaction. It is 
itself only the evidence of one or more transactions, all of which are closed then only 
when the bill is paid by means of coin, notes, or bank transfer, that is to say, in money. 
Bills of exchange play a most important part in effecting transfers of mercantile and 
banking capital, but they do not enter into income, the amount of which determines 

ices. A bill of exchange is not used for wages or salaries, nor — away to 8 

tcher or a landlord. For the same reason, government securities, however nearl 
equivalent to money, in many cases, and even acting as money amongst the Sco 
bankers, who settle balances in Exchequer bills, are yet not money in the popular and 
correct sense of the term. They will neither pay a bill of exchange nor a railway 
call, and they do not pass oe incomes. 

7 
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Farther, with respect to bills of exchange, on those occasions when the light of 
monetary science is most needed they not only cannot be considered in the same line 
with money as means of payment, but must be placed in direct opposition to it. Ina 
crisis, bills of exchange constitute the precise difficulty that has to be met. Gold, 
notes, and transferable bank credit, so far as it then exists, are the only means of 
meeting that difficulty. 

We need not comment on the loose, unscientific character of this 
definition. Our readers can judge for themselves how far it is deficient 
in many essentials required in an accurate definition of money. 

Mr. Lalor enlivens his book by poetic quotations at the commence- 
ment of each chapter, indicative of their contents. Shelley, Southey, 
Shakspeare, and Spenser all furnish their contributions, but we think our 
old friend “ Johnny Gilpin” might have been advantageously excused. 
Chapter VI., on the important subject of prices and ae with an 
extract from which we must conclude our notice of ‘ Money and 
Morals,” commences as follows : — 


CuaptTer VI.— Prices anp CURRENCY. 


** So down he came, for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more, 


‘*T was long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind.” — Cowpzr. 

Prices distribute Commodities.— Prices form a mechanism of extreme delicacy, by 
which, on the one hand, those real commodities which constitute real income are dis- 
tributed to the consumers, and, on the other, the money incomes of consumers are 
drawn back into the form of money capital, so as to complete the operation of the 
capitalist. All produce of labor as it leaves the hand of the wages-paid laborer is 
capital, in the form called in this work specific. The grain from the farm, the cotton 
or the sugar from the plantation, the goods from the factory, are all specific capital ; 
but sooner or later these masses break up into minute subdivisions, and become the 
specific ingredients of income. Their purpose is to be useful to man, and they can 
only be so by coming to be consumed by him in this form. That movement of money 
capital and money income which, constantly revolving in a contrary direction, cor- 
responds to and meets this revolution of specific capital and specific income, has been 
already sufficiently explained. But there is still required an explanation of the laws 
regulating the variation of prices, and of the connection which income and prices 
have with the amount of the currency. 

Retail Prices govern Wholesale. — Prices are of two kinds, retail and wholesale. 

Retail prices are those at which commodities are bought by consumers, but, in any 
scientific reasoning, must be considered as far as possible free trom those accidental 
additions which custom or carelessness may make to them in particular cases. The 
general retail price of a commodity will then be that average price at which the 
actual supply of it can be disposed of by the whole body of retailers to those who 
want it for consumption. 

Taken in this sense, it will be evident that retail prices must govern wholesale 
rices, or those paid by one dealer to another. No matter how many dealers ma 
intervene between the producer and the consumer; these two parties at the extremi- 
ties of the chain determine the permanent points between which prices oscillate. No 

‘ulation can cause more than a temporary disturbance. 

Retail Prices limited by Incomes. — Every consumer proceeds upon some estimate of 
the sum which he can spend in a given period. Whether this be fixed or variable, his 
expectation of what it will be governs him. The amount of money which passes 
through his hands as capital, supposing him to be a dealer, or the extent of credit 
which he may have with his banker, or the merchant or manufacturer who supplies 
him with goods, have properly nothing to do with the matter. If a shopkeeper, in 
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turning a capital of ten thousand pounds, derives from his profits a spending income 
of only five hundred a year, his power as a consumer is exactly the same with that 
of the surgeon who receives fées to the same amount, and sees them vanish to land- 
lord, tax-gatherer, and tradesmen, as fast as they come in. Dishonest exceptions do 
not hinder the generality of the rule. Each can only pay, for all the goods and ser- 
vices he requires, the sum total of his spending income. If he pays more for bread 
and meat, he must pay less for wine and coach-hire. When necessaries become 
dearer, he either obtains luxuries cheaper or goes without them. But if the income 
of each consumer determines the sum total of the prices that he can pay, the aggre- 
gate incomes of the body of consumers must determine the sum total of prices that 
can be paid for all things that go into consumption. Hence, prices and incomes 
being measured in money, it is totally inconceivable that an enhancement can take 
place in prices generally, without an enlargement of the aggregate of income. It is 
true that every change in prices affects one or more classes of incomes, and that in a 
ool rise of prices many commodities become dearer, while certain incomes only 
‘ollow the movement, and others remain stationary ; but stil it will also remain true, 
that each portion of commodities, as it goes into consumption at the higher price, is 
bought by the consumer upon a previous view of his income. Hence a rise in gen- 
eral prices requires, as an indispensable antecedent condition, a rise, not in each class 
of incomes, but in the aggregate of income, that is to say, in the sum total of the 
fund which the body of consumers calculate upon as available for expenditure. 


THE FUTURE RATE OF INTEREST. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine, August, 1852. 


Tue following very able paper by an old contributor to our hay, mu is one of a 
series of articles on the currency recently published in the Morning Chronicle. 

We have already expressed our opinion that the accumulation of gold in the Bank 
of England is the immediate cause, as it was the cause in 1844, of the extreme abun- 
dance of money and low rate of interest. This accumulation may have occurred, 
both in 1844 and now, from the generally prosperous state of the country, or it may 
now be more especially the result of the gold discoveries, — which we believe to be the 
fact. But the immediate cause of the low rate of interest is the abundance of money 
in the hands of the bank seeking employment ; and it does not appear to us that this 
conclusion is at all affected by the circumstance of the money remaining in the bank 
unemployed, as the reserve, and not having gone into circulation. The endeavor of 
the bank to force it into circulation is the cause of their having reduced their rate of 
discount to its present low minimum. 

We do not think that secondary causes should be sought for, when the immediate 
cause of the low rate of interest is so apparent; and we are not sure that sufficient 
importance is attached, in the following article, to the effects always produced in 
monetary affairs when the bullion of the bank accumulates. 





Tue facts of the case with which we have to deal are as follows : — 
At the present time, the minimum rate of discount at the Bank of Eng- 
land is 2 per cent. per annum; and at that rate very few bills are sent 
to the bank. The rate of discount in Lombard Street on first-class bills 
is between 1} and 2 per cent., according to dates. The interest allowed 
by the bill-brokers on funds left with them “on call” is 14 per cent., 
but with the qualification that the brokers may not always be able to 
take charge, at that rate, of the sums which may be offered to them. 
The supply of capital, therefore, in London, is so abundant, that in cer- 
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tain quarters it does not readily and at once find employment at any 
rate of interest. As regards the interest on other securities, there is at 
present a general tendency towards decline. Railway debentures car- 
rying 5 per cent. are renewed at 4 per cent., and even the less eligible 
class of mortgages may often be effected at reduced rates of interest. 
Consols are above par, and there has been a rapid and considerable 
rise during the last six months in the market price of most interest-bears 
ing securities — British, colonial, and foreign — which have any reason- 
able pretensions to solidity. 

These are the facts at present. But is this the first time that such a 
state of things has prevailed? Bynomeans. The description just given 
of the state of the money market at the present time applies, with 
scarcely the alteration of a word or a figure, to its condition during the 
greater part of 1844. The rate of discount at the Bank of England was 
practically 24 per cent. during the greater part of that year, and the 
market rate of discount for good bills was for some time between 1} 
and 2 per cent. There was then, as at present, considerable difficulty 
in placing money “ at call,” with the brokers, at 14 to 1} per cent. ; 
and we know that, in the summer of 1844, considerable sums were re- 
fused at those rates, on the ground that there was no immediate means 
of employing them. What is taking place now, therefore, has taken 
place before, and that within the last eight years; and it is the more 
important to notice this fact, because, as frequently happens on the oc- 
currence of any thing at all varying from the most ordinary routine, 
there is a mischievous disposition to increase the excitement, by repre- 
senting the events as new and unparalleled. 

In 1844 there were no increased supplies of gold, as there are now, 
and the state of the money market, and the rate of interest, did never- 
theless very closely correspond with what we see at present. We are 
not justified, therefore, on the face of the evidence, in attributing the 
present plethora and its attendant phenomena wholly, or even mainly, 
to the increased supplies of gold. The causes which led to the plethora 
of 1844 may have led to that of 1852 ; and before we can connect the 
increased supplies of gold with the low rates of interest now prevailing, 
we have first of all to satisfy ourselves that the causes which led to a 
similar state of things, eight years ago, have not been wholly or princi- 
pally concerned in producing the low rates of the present time. Now, 
what were the most important of these causes? In the most general 
terms,— abundance of food and employment among the industrious 
classes, and, as a result of that employment and abundance, confidence 
on the part of capitalists, leading them to employ freely masses of capi- 
tal, which a previous state of distress and disquiet had led them to retain 
inactive. The same description applies at present. It is at once the 
good and the bad fortune of this country, that its accumulations of capi- 
tal go on so rapidly, and are so vast, that the rate of interest is much 
more under the influence of what may be called moral than of numerical 
causes. The rate of interest in England, during the last twenty or 
thirty years, has hardly ever been very high; not because the capital of 
the country was inadequate to the demand, but because the prevalence 
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of danger and alarm induced large holders of capital to withdraw from 
the market, and to stand aloof until perfect confidence was restored. 

We are disposed, therefore, to trace the present plethora, primarily 
and mainly, to the natural causes which produced a similar plethora in 
1844, and on several previous occasions. 

But have the increased supplies of gold had no influence in producing 
this plethora? To some extent they have. We shall see by and by 
that it by no means follows, that, because the quantity of metallic money 
may be increased, the rate of interest on capital necessarily falls. And 
it is most important to bear in mind, that, thus far, the increased sup- 
plies of gold have not in this country passed into circulation as metallic 
money at all, but exist almost wholly in the form of deposits in the 
Bank of England; and it is only as such that they have produced any 
effect on the money market. In 1844, the bullion slightly exceeded 
sixteen millions sterling ; it now exceeds twenty-two millions. For this 
reserve the Bank of England has to find profitable employment, in order 
to make a dividend for is proprietors, — and more particularly so since 
the act of 1844, which is construed by the bank directors as placing 
them on the level of any other large establishment carrying on the 
business of banking. It is easy to understand, therefore, that when, with 
so immense a reserve, the bank found that 2} per cent. did not bring 
them business, they should be disposed to try 2 per cent. The latter 
rate has not brought them much, if any, more business than the former ; 
and numerically, therefore, it may be true, that so far the large bullion 
reserve in the bank has not actually come into the money market 
through the medium of discounts. But that is not the whole case. 
The bank exerts a moral influence —an influence of example — at sea- 
sons like the present, far beyond that directly arising from its advances. 
From the movements of the Bank of England people infer the tone and 
direction which may be safely given to their own engagements and 
speculations ; and it is in this way that we are feeling the effects of the 
six or seven millions of new gold at present in the bank. It is not that 
the new gold has been actually added to the metallic circulation outside 
the Bank of England, or to the amount of bank-notes in the hands of the 
public. Neither of these things has taken place; for we believe that 
scarcely a single sovereign has been added to the metallic circulation 
of this country in consequence of the Californian and Australian dis- 
coveries ; and the weekly accounts in the Gazette prove, beyond all 
doubt, that the quantity of bank-notes in the hands of the public remains 
without any material change. The fact is, that the new gold has been 
added to the reserve of the “ banking department ” of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; that, under the act of 1844, the directors are at full liberty to find 
employment for that reserve by operating on the rate of interest ; and 
that the example of lowering the rate of interest, as set by the Bank of 
England, has a powerful effect on the whole financial system of the 
country. 

We now come to the next question, namely, What would be the effect 
upon the rate of interest, supposing the metallic circulation of this coun- 
try to be largely increased, — say, for the sake of illustration, doubled ? 
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This question is not, perhaps, a very difficult one. There is a radical 
difference between an abundance of money and an abundance of capi- 
tal, — meaning by capital all those accumulations of the former industry 
of a country which may be employed either to support human existence 
or to facilitate further production, —and meaning by money either actual 
coin, or a paper circulation at once convertible into coin at the will of 
the holder. The question supposes the period to have arrived when the 
increased supplies of gold will have so thoroughly incorporated them- 
selves with the previous stock of gold existing in the country as coin, 
merchandise, or bullion, as to have produced their full effect on prices, 
Under such a state of things, the rate of interest would be determined 
by the action of the same causes which determined it before the dis- 
covery of the Californian supplies ; namely, by the demand for the use 
of capital on the one hand, and the supply of it on the other; and it is 
a perfectly legitimate supposition, that the impetus given to enterprise’ 
and production by the gold discoveries may be so great as to lead to a 
permanently high rate of interest. The point to be observed is, that the 
ultimate destination of the new gold will be to make such addition to 
the metallic circulation of the world as to increase the prices of commod- 
ities as measured by gold; but the prices of commodities and the rate of 
interest (or what may be called the price of capital) are two things 
essentially different, and dependent on wholly different causes. As we 
have said, it is quite supposable that an increased demand for capital 
may permanently raise the rate of interest; and if the rate of interest 
were (say) doubled, and the prices of commodities also doubled, the 
condition of those persons or classes who derive their incomes wholly 
from interest would remain the same as it is now. Or, if the rate of 
interest were doubled, and, by reason of increased production, the prices 
of commodities were not increased, then the condition of the persons 
and classes we have mentioned would be improved in the proportion of 
a hundred per cent., — that is to say, while the price of hats and sugar 
would remain the same, the receivers of interest would have forty shil- 
lings wherewith to buy hats and sugar, in place of twenty. 

= al be seen that there is nothing, in what is here said on the subject 
of the ultimate effect of the new gold upon the rate of interest, incon- 
sistent with the influences we have pointed out as at present exerted, by 
the increased reserve of the bank, in producing a low rate of intefest. 
The low rate of interest, as the consequence of the augmented reserve 
of the bank, may be expected to continue until some means are found 
of launching the increased quantity of gold fairly iato use and circula- 
tion ; and it is not until that important change has fully taken place that 
the above reasonings will apply. 

The next question to be considered refers to the probable effect of the 
increased supplies cf gold upon the extent of commodities to be pro- 
duced and brought to market, as well as upon the prices which commod- 
ities may bear, in consequence of the augmented quantity of gold read 
to be exchanged for them. And with this fourth question we may, with 
advantage, combine the fifth and last ; namely, that which relates to the 
new and apparently powerful influences which are at work for carrying 
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capital and enterprise into deeper and more remote channels than any 
in which they have been accustomed to flow. 

Great facilities in obtaining the command of capital nearly always 
lead to great extensions of production; and, as a general rule, one of 
the principal causes of the superiority of this country in the markets of 
the world arises from the easy terms on which the capital necessary for 
the production of manufactured and other articles can be obtained in 
Great Britain. It is highly probable, therefore, that among the first im- 
portant effects of the increased supplies of gold will be an immense ex- 
tension of production, in consequence of the low rate of interest and the 
general facilities in obtaining the use of capital, which, in the first in- 
stance at least, will be presented by the new supplies operating, as they 
are doing, upon the money market through the medium of the reserves 
of bankers, — or, in other words, as capital seeking objects of imvest- 
ment. Lower, therefore, instead of higher prices, are likely to be 
occasioned — at all events at present—by the increased supplies of 
gold; and it may happen that the extension. of production out of which 
these lower prices will arise may go so far as to occasion a glut and a 
violent commercial revulsion. 

If we extend our view to some future time, not perhaps very remote, 
it is possible that the amazing improvements which have taken place 
during the last few years in those arts, discoveries, and means of inter: 
course upon which extent of production mainly depends, as well as in 
the supply of raw material, may lead to a permanent expansion in the 
quantity of commodities produced, — an expansion so great as to coun» 
tervail, in no mean degree, the increased volume of metallic money. 
And, still speaking of a future time, the exact commencement of which 
no man can fix, it is very probable that the new channels and the distant 
enterprises which are now presenting themselves, on all hands, for the 
employment of capital, may go very far to prevent altogether, as regards 
fixed incomes arising from the interest of capital, those violent disturb- 
ances anticipated by many persons in the relation borne by such incomes 
to the price of commodities. We are only beginning to develop the 
wants and resources of our more distant colonies; and already the 
rapidity of our means of communication with even the most remote parts 
of the world is exceedingly great. At this moment the rate of interest 
—that is, the demand for capital compared with the supply—is, in 
Australia and some parts of the United States, four or five times as high 
as it is in England; and it may happen that quick transit and other 
facilities may lead to such an equalization in the supply of capital in 
the more commercial parts of the world, and especially in those which 
are or have been colonies of our own, as may at once relieve this coun- 
try from the inconvenience of an extremely low, and others from the 
disadvantage of an extremely high, rate of interest. 

We are aware that these are only speculations; and that their imme- 


diate bearing upon the questions of the present day is very slight. 
Still, it may not be wholly useless to indicate some of the considerations 
that forbid us to acquiesce in those prevalent conclusions which repre- 
sent the annuitant and the capitalist as the certain, and almost the only, 
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victims of a great revolution in the economical condition of the world. 
We would suggest, that whenever the period arrives — and no man can 
pretend to say when it will arrive — when the increased supplies of gold 
shall have become fairly incorporated with the previously existing 
masses of that metal, it is highly probable that the main results pro- 
duced will be an extension of enterprise and industry into new channels, 
the development of new wants and of new ways of supplying them, the 
indefinite extension of present modes and kinds of production, — in a 
word, the expansion and perfection of forms of civilization now confined 
to small classes and circles. The world will move at a higher velocity, 
and the wear and tear will be greater. We must not, however, forget 
the present in forming conjectures as to a future which we may never 
see ; and, as regards the present, we may state in a few words the con- 
clusions which the facts seem to warrant. 

In the first place, it does not appear that, primarily or mainly, the 
increased supplies of gold have led to the existing plethoric state of the 
money market. Indirectly, and to some extent, they have done so, by 
operating on the rate of interest through the medium of the reserve of 
the Bank of England. They have produced no effect on prices, or on 
the rate of interest, in consequence of being added to the circulation, 
for the very sufficient reason that they have not been so added, either as 
metallic money or as bank-notes. 

In the second place, it does not appear that there are at present any 
accurate means of saying when the temporary action of the increased 
supplies upon the rate of interest will cease, by the accumulation of 
new gold leaving the reserves of bankers and becoming fairly added to 
the previous stocks of gold in the various markets and countries of the 
world. 

In the third place, it is very probable that the first practical effect of 
the new supplies will be to produce lower, instead of higher prices, by 
extending the facilities of enterprise and manufactures. 

And lastly, it is quite in accordance with former experience that these 
extensions of enterprise and production, aided by the impatient and 
speculative spirit already becoming manifest, may lead to a commercial 
reaction, more or less severe. 


Tue Eneuisn Mint in 1852.—Sir John Herschel has informed Mr. Hunt, the 
keeper of the Mining Records, that since November last there have been coined at the 
Mint 3,500,000 snvereigns and half-sovereigns. The bulk of this coined money has 
gor into circulation either at home or abroad, and, as the work of coining continues 

th in the United States and in England, it supplies good evidence that money is 
more valuable and more wanted than bullion. It may be, that the Mint regulations 
both of England and of the United States, converting bullion into coin at an insufficient 
charge, imparting to it an additional value at little cost, give a bounty on the conver- 
sion. Still it will be in use as money after being coined, as there cannot be a tempta- 
tion both to smelt and to coin the same bullion ; and whether so used here or abroad, 
whether it be in the pockets of the public or in bank coffers, authorizing an increased 
issue of notes, all that additional gold coinage is in existence. One man may see 
none of it, another may see part of it; but whether seen or not, gold is continually 
coined at the rate we have stated. It has been coined also to a large extent in 
France, and more, consequently, must be in use and circulation. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Report made to the Hon. Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury, by Professor Richard S. 
pom gan of his Operations at the Mint of the United States, in refining California Gold by his Zinc 
ethod. 


IL. Letter of Professor R. S. McCulloch to the Sec: of the Treasury, in pong A the Report of 
the Director of the Mint upon Charges preferred against Professor James C. Booth, Meiter and Refiner 
of the United States Mint. 

Mr. McCulloch states that by the new processes suggested, — 

1, The | perenne of gold, with zinc or silver, to prepare it for refining, can be more perfectly, econom- 
ically, and expeditiously done by machinery than by hand, and much waste avoided. 

2. That besides saving the interest now incurred by the nation, there might have been saved $ 106,579 
out of $ 212,285 charged to the depositors of gold bullion, for silver alloy, and for materials and labor, re- 
quired to separate the silver from their gold, during the period from November 14, 1850, to December 31, 
1851; and of which $ 212,235, all that portion charged as silver alloy, and amounting to § 88,337, was 
lost, not only to the depositors, but also to the industry and wealth of our country. 


IIL. Lectures on Gold, by Professors Forbes, Playfair, Hunt, and others. Published by the English 
Government School of Mines. — 1. The Geology of Australia, with especial Reference to the Gold Regions, 
By J. B. Jukes, M.A. 2. On our Knowledge of Australian Rocks as derived from their Organic Remains, 
By Edward Forbes, F.R S- 3. The Chemical Properties of Gold, and the Mode of distinguishing it 
from other Substances resembling it. By Lyon a, C.B., F. R.S. 4. The Dressing or Mechan- 
ical Preparation of Gold Ores. By John Forey, .D., F.R.S. 5. The Metallurgical Treatment and 
fomaying of Gold Ores. By John Percy M. D., F.R $. 6. The rag and Statistics of Gold. By 
Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 12mo. London, 1852. Price 76 cents. 

These lectures were delivered in the Museum of Practical Geology, in consequence of a request from 
the Council of the Society of Arts. A deputation from that Society, appointed to confer with the director 
and professors of the ‘‘Government School of Mines and of Science applied to the Arts,’’ stating that 
the necessity of a course of lectures on gold had been urged upon them, it was thought that the re- 
sources of the Museum of Practical Geology and of the Government School of Mines would afford great 
facilities for such a course of lectures as would prove instructive. 


IV. Report upon Coinage and Seigniorage, prepared by Hon. James Brooks, M. C. from New York, 
as one of the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives of the United States. July, 
1852. 8vo. pp. 16. 

V. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, May, 1852. This No. contains an elaborate and curious essay 
on ‘Gold; its Natural and Civil History.’ This article is rather too Jong for our work, being twenty- 


five pages ; but is well worth a perusal by those who are fond of examining the subject of the precious 


metals. 

VI. Notes on the Distribution of Gold throughout the World. 8vo. London, 1851. 

VII. An Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals. By Wil- 
liam Jacob, F. R. 8S. New Edition. 8vo. London, 1851. 

VIII. A Short History of Paper Money and Banking in the United States; including an Account of 
Provincial and Continental Paper Money. To which ad yee An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
vam, with Considerations of its Effects on Morals and Happiness. By William M. Gouge. Fourth 

ition. New York. 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 


IX. Money and Morals: a Book for the Times. By John Lalor. London, 1852, Price, 10s. 

X. A Letter to Thomas Baring, Esq., M. P., on the Effects of the Californian and Australian Gold 
Discoveries. By Frederick Scheer. London, 1852. (Pamphiet.) 

ze A Few Words on the Effect of the Increase of Gold upon the Currency. London, 1852, (Pam- 
phiet.) 


XII. Observations on the Effect of the Californian and Australian Gold; and on the Impossibility of 
et the Present Standard, in the Event of Gold becoming seriously depreciated. mdon, 1852, 
(Pamphlet. ) 


XIII. Official Documents relative to the Recent Discovery of Gold in ‘Australia. London, 1852, 
(May be had for a trifling sum, at the Parliamentary Paper Office, Great Turnstile, London.) 


XIV. On the Mischief of the Usury Laws; showing the Futility of meee the Price of Money by 
Law. Illustrated by Extracts from the ablest Writers on this Subject in France, England, and America. 
8vo. pp. 26, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


XV. Effects upon the Civilized World of a Material Increase in the Quantity of the Money Metals. 
By RB. W. Haskins, A.M. Buffalo, N.Y. February, 1850. (Pamphlet.) 


XVI. De Bow’s Review of the Southern and Western States: a Monthly Industrial and Literary 
Journal; Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improvements, Statistics, &c. Among the 
original contributions to the August No. are the following :—1. The History, Condition, and Resources 
of Canada. By Professor Duncan, of Louisiana. 2. Free Banking. By W. Logan McKnight, Esq., of 
Louisiana. 3. Modern Greece. By Professor rs 4. Manufactures and [Internal Improvements 
of Tennessee. By Mr. Sykes. 5. Overflowof the Mississippi Delta. 6. Production and Manufacture of 
Sugar. — Published monthly by J. 98° De Bow, New Orleans. Five dollars per annum, 


VOL. VII. 
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XVII. Appleton’s Mechanics’ Magazine, for September, 1852, contains various and valuable contribu- 

the following topics: — Suspension Bridges, Anthracite and Bituminous Coals, Steam Car- 

riages, Electro-Metallurgy, Ericsson’s ic Engine, Marine nés. This work is ms illus- 

trated with fine engravings of machinery. Published monthly, by Appleton and Co., New York. Three 
dollars per annum. 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 


AvstraLtian Gotp.— The government of Great Britain has appointed an assay 
office at Adelaide, at which gold, of a not less quantity than twenty ounces, shall be 
received and weighed, and a receipt given for the weight; the same shall then be 
assayed, conve’ into ingots, stamped, and delivered at a bank, to be named in the 
receipt, to, or to the order of, the owner, for the weight deliverable ; two parts out of 
every hundred to be taken; one for the expense of the assay, and the other to be deposit- 
ed in the treasury in case of the correctness being disputed. It may afterwards be 
reassayed. In exchange for such assayed and stamped gold, the banks shall pay at the 
rate of £3 11s. per ounce in notes, which they may issue to the value of the gold bul- 
lion they shall so acquire. The banks are allowed to issue notes to three times the 
value of their coin; so that for every £100 of bullion they may issue £ 100 of notés, 
and for every £100 of coin they may issue £300 of notes. These proportions are to 
be strictly adhered to, under a penalty of £100 for every failure. Accounts to be fur- 
nished to the treasury every week of the notes in circulation, and the coin and bullion 
held. The notes of banks to be a legal tender, so long as they pay on demand in coin 
or bullion, by all except the banks themselves. Ingots stamped at the assay office 
shall be a legal tender by the banks in payment of notes, bills, and checks, at the rate 
of £3 11s. per ounce. ongerys &c. to be punished with imprisonment and hard labor, 
for a period not more than fifteen years, and not less than two years. The act to con- 
tinue in force for twelve months. 


Retics or tHe Orpen Time. — There lies before us a bank-note for fifty dollars, 
of the Bank of Rhode Island, dated at Newport on the 8th of January, 1796, and 
signed, “ Chris. Champlin, President”; “ M. Seiscas, Cashier.” 

The history of this note is remarkable. About three years ago, this and another 
bill for the same amount were presented at the bank for payment, having been placed 
in the Suffolk Bank, Boston, for collection. One of them was dated in 1795, and was 
the first bill ever issued by the Bank of Rhode Island. No bills of the kind had been 
issued for thirty-five years Latics and the presentation of these at the bank was 
of course unexpected. They were, however, a redeemed, and their history 
elicited. They were found among the effects of an old man, who had recently died at 
Salem, Mass., who lived in poverty, and who probably believed the bills to be worth- 
less, as they were found in a package of others of broken banks. 

The presidency and cashiership of the Bank of Rhode Island have been held in the 
same family for half a century, Mr. Peleg Clarke being now president, and Mr. W. A. 
Clarke cashier. We know of no older incorporated institution in New England,* except 
the Washington Insurance Company of Providence, chartered in 1787, of which the 
venerable Sullivan Dorr is still the president. 

We have also before us another money relic, dated April 12, 1760, being a bill for 
“three pounds,” which “by law shall pass current in New Jersey, for eight ounces 
and fifteen pennyweights of plate.” It is printed in red ink, on thick Papers and is 
about three inches and a half long wi an inch and three quarters broad. The signa- 
tures are nearly effaced.— New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Fatsz Economy.— The State Bank of Ohio is calling in its old notes, in conse- 
quence of so many counterfeits, and is issuing new ones. We were shown yesterday 
a ten-dollar bill, new issue, which was infinitely worse, both in the engraving and in 
the impression, than the old ones. It would be more economical were they to pay the 
engraver a little more for a good plate, than to issue bills so very imperfect and so 
easily counterfeited. — Cincinnati Gazette. 


* The Massachusetts Bank, in Boston, is an older institution, having been chartered in 1784; and the 
Union Bank, in Boston, in the year 1792. — Ep. nas 
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Tue Mencaants’ Macazine.— The New York notices the honorary 
degree conferred upon Mr. Freeman Hunt, by Harvard University, as follows : — 

“ We are - to see that the Faculty of ard College have conferred the honor- 
ary degree of A. M. — Freeman Hunt, Esq., the founder of the Merchants’ ; 
and its editor for the thirteen years it has existed. Such a compliment from our old- 
est University to the self-made graduate of the printing-oflice is a compliment which 
nothing but merit could win.” . 

We most cheerfully respond to all that is said in the above paragraph, complimen- 
tary to our old friend of the Merchants’ Magazine. Few men connected with the press 
of this country have so wide and well deserved a reputation as Freeman Hunt. He 
has often received the highest commendations of the first literary and scientific institu- 
tions of Europe, and this new compliment from one of the oldest and most prominent 
of the literary universities of this country shows that home merit may sometimes be 
appreciated and honored as it deserves. — Rochester Daily Advertiser. 


New Britisa Cornace. — The new florin is now current. It is a larger, or rather 
broader, piece than the former one, the reverse being if possible in worse taste. The 
obverse presents the crowned bust of the Queen, with the legend in Gothic characters! 
VICTORIA D. G. BRIT. REG. A. D. MDCCCLII. The reverse, an exaggeration of the 
absurd device which appeared on its predecessor: legend, ONE FLORIN — ONE TENTH 
OF A pounD. We have heard that the late government contemplated contracting 
with some house at Birmingham for the striking of the coin of the realm, a rumor 
which at that time caused us no little astonishment. Our surprise has, however, much 
abated after an inspection of this piece, which we consider as intended to prepare us 
for a Brummagem mintage. While on the subject of the designation of this new coin, 
we may observe that the word florin, however unfit at this period of the world, is not 
in other respects inapplicable, since in the Middle the Italians had their florino 
d’ argento as well as florino d’ oro ; and with regard to the indication of its current value, 
we have, as some people seem to have never noticed, good authority for the practice in 
ancient coins. — Literary Gazette. 

Savines Banks or Great Britarn.—In the year 1830 the number of individ- 


ual ——— in the Savings Banks of Great Britain was 412,217, and the amount of 
their a £ 13,507,565 sterling. Their conditions at three several periods may 


be s as follows :— 
No. of Depositors. Amount of Deposits, 
November, 1830, . ° ° . . . ° ° e 412,217 £ 13,507,565 
November, 1849, . . * a a ° ° * ° 1,065,031 26,671,903 
November, 1850, . . 1,092,581 27,198,503 


According to a report made by Mr. Scratchley, there were in 1849 no less than 
10,433 en Friendly Societies, numbering 1,600,000 members, who subscribe an 
annual revenue of £ 2,800,000, and have accumulated a fund of £ 6,400,000. There 
are also a vast number of unenrolled societies. Of the Manchester Unity there are 
4,000 societies, with 264,000 members, who subscribe £400,000 a year. In addition 
to these there are the unenrolled Foresters, Druids, &. The total is taken at 33,233 
societies, with 3,052,000 members, who subscribe £ 4,980,000 a year, and have a cap- 
ital fund of £ 11,360,000. The whole adult male ac pe yo of the United Kingdom 
may be estimated at about 7,000,000; nearly one half of these, therefore, without dis- 
tinction of rich and poor, are actually members of some of these societies. — 
Literary Gazette, August 7. 

Austrattia.— Australia and emigration are, in England, now that the elections 
have terminated, the most prominent subjects of interest. A little while ago the out- 
pouring stream of emigration seemed inclined to flow in any direction save that of 
Australia. Now the whole scene is changed, and more emigrants sail to Port Philip 
or Melbourne in a week than sailed in a year previous to the discovery of the golden 
treasures of Victoria and .New South Wales. We passed three large vessels in the 
Thames last week filled with emigrants for Australia, and there is scarcely a day that 
does not witness the departure of two vessels; this from London alone. If the 
southern colonies possessed no other resources than their gold fields, this extraordinary 
spectacle might well give rise to serious apprehensions ; but it fortunately happens 

at nearly all who dislike the work of gold-digging, or who are unfitted for it by pre- 
vious habits, may reasonably count upon getting employment of some kind or Sm 
— Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 
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New Universat Corn. — We have now before us a specimen of a new universal 
coin, designed to facilitate the system of exchanges among the different civilized 
nations of the world, and which, if’ adopted, would certainly tend materially to put an 
end to the confusion about the currency of various places, of which every traveller has 
had such annoying experience. The designer of it is a gentleman well known in the 
scientific world for his politico-economic essays on many important subjects, Professor 
Neilson Hancock, and the coin is executed with very great taste and skill, by Messrs. 
Allen & Moore, of 35 and 36 Great Hampton Row, Birmingham. Without diagrams 
it is not easy to give an exact idea of it, but the description may be thus given: — The 
coin is of silver, containing 37 parts of that metal to3 parts of copper. Its weight is one 
ounce Troy, and its value in the coin of Great Britain and Ireland is 5s. 2d. The 
weight is expressed in English, German, and French on one sidé, and on the reverse 
the proportions of the two metals in the same lan . Its value in the existing 
currencies of 12 countries is likewise stamped on it thus :— England, 5s. 2d.; Ameri- 
ca, 1 dollar, 19 three fifths cents; France, 6 francs, 39 centimes ; Naples, 1 ducat, 50 
grani; Austria, 2 florins, 27 three fifths kreutzers ; Prussia, 1 thaler, 21 two thirds silber 
groschen. On the reverse: — Spain, 1 dollar, 5 reals, 28 maravedis; Portugal, 1 
milrei, 714 reis; Russia, 1 rouble, 60 copecs; Holland, 2 gulden, 99 cents ; Hindos- 
tan, 2 rupees, 10 annas, 10 pice; China, 7 mace, 8 candareens, 4 four fifths cash. 
There is no device of any sort, if we except the very minute representation of the ter- 
restrial globe, which hardly deserves the name; and it is a plain, unpretending, but 
thoroughly useful piece of money, and well calculated to serve the purposes for which 
it has been designed. On the continent of Europe, especially, it would be very desir- 
able to have such a coinage in lieu of the miserable depreciated currency now so gen- 
eral there. — Cork Southern Reporter. 

Boeus Banxine. — The following notice appears under the money head of one or 
two of the morning papers. We have also been requested by Mr. John Thompson to 
give it an insertion ; which request we now comply with, “ under protest” against a 
proceeding so discreditable to all concerned : — 

“ We are informed, from a reliable source, that the stocks which have been deposited 
as security for the circulation of the National Bank at Washington are placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Selden, Withers, & Co., bankers of that city, and cannot be with- 
drawn a on the return of the notes. The résponsibility of the house in question 
is undoubted, and the circulation of the National Bank, under these circumstances, is 
unquestioned. Mr. John Thompson, at the corner of Broadway and Wall Street, 
holds himself responsible for the redemption of the notes of this bank, at a half per 
cent. discount.” 

On this we remark :—1. There is no such “institution” as the “ National Bank,” 
authorized by even the semblance of Jaw, or in actual operation. It has no office, — 
no abiding-place, — no charter, as a “bank,” in Washington or out of it. 2. Itisa 
= fiction of the maker of the small notes purporting to emanate from Washington, 

ut really manufactured in New York and for New York use; a DODGE resorted to in 
defiance and to defeat the healthy action of the free banking law of New York. 3. It 
is a violation of the small-note , ee of the District of Columbia. 4. It has no = 
basis of security. It can have none, because wholly unauthorized by law. 5. The 
pretended pledge of stocks is equally a fiction with the title of the bank. Sucha 
pledge could not be enforced. Selden, Withers, & Co., if disposed to act against their 
own associate in this operation, could not legally hold the stocks against the party 
lodging them a moment, if, from any lapse of the intermediate agents of the maker of 
the notes, the “bank” should involve a heavy loss; or if, to sid a panic, or assist a 
convenient depreciation, the pay lodging them should call for their removal to his 
own hands in New York. 6. Mr. John Thompson makes no definite pledge, as to 
time, of half per cent. redemption. If he did, neither the respectability nor regularity 
of the operation would be elevated, because it is an open, lawless evasion of the spirit 
and letter of the banking system of his own State, and of the District of Columbia. 
7. Mr. Thompson does not avow ownership. His repugnance, as a reputable broker 
and bank-note detector, to do so, is natural enough, and we rejoice to know he has self- 
respect sufficient to endeavor to keep his own credit, as publisher and banker, as far as 
possible in the background. But this will not suit the public. His half per cent. 
may grow, and, we dare say, will grow, to 1, 2, or even 5 per cent., if high rates of 
interest should return to Wall Street, and panic seize the bo litter of Washington, 
of which the “ National Bank” is the first bastard fruit.— New York Times. 
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Bayx or St. Mary’s, Cotumsvs, Geo. — John G. Winter, President of the Bank 
of St. Mary’s, has published the following card in the Alabama Journal, in relation to 
the present condition of the bank: — 


“For the information of the creditors of the Bank of St. Mary’s, I subjoin a con- 
densed statement of its condition on the 23d of April last, when it suspended pay- 
ment, and of its condition on the 18th of July, about eighty days subsequent thereto. 

“On the 23d of April, its entire indebtedness, including circulation, deposits, out- 
standing checks, &c., was $585,888.64. On the 18th of July, the entire indebtedness 
(embracing every form of liability) was $251,115.32; thus exhibiting a redemption in 
eighty days of no less a sum than $334,773.32, — which does not include nearly $ 100,000 
of my own small change bills that have been promptly redeemed in that period, as 
presented. 

“TI embrace this opportunity of renewing my assurance to the public, that my efforts 
shall continue unremitted to redeem the issues of the bank; and that, so far from its 
being insolvent, it will be able, within a reasonable time, to redeem, at par, its entire 
liabilities, her good assets amounting to more than double her present indebtedness! It is 
hoped that this notice will secure the attention of all such editors as may be disposed 
to guard the people against the sacrifice of the notes of the Bank of St. Mary’s. 

“Joun G. WINTER.” 


Texas. — The New Orleans Picayune states that the Supreme Court of Texas has 
decided in favor of the validity of the charter of the Commercial and Agricultural 
Bank of Texas. The charter was granted by the colonial government of Coahuila 
and Texas, and confirmed by the authorities of the Republic of Texas. The question 
raised was, whether it was annulled by the adoption of the State constitution, which 
prohibits chartered banks. The Supreme Court decided it was not. 


Dest or Pennsytvanta.— The following circular has been issued by Mr. Mc- 
Cahen, the agent of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, who is now in London, on 
business in connection with the conversion of the present State bonds into a new issue 
drawing a less rate of interest, but having a longer time to run, and specially exempt- 
ed from taxation of every kind. As this document contains some useful information 
relative to the finances of Pennsylvania, we copy it entire : — 

To the Loan-holders of the State of Pennsylvania, — The undersigned, duly appointed 
and commissioned by the authorities of the State of Pennsylvania a commissioner of 
loans for said State, respectfully announces to the holders of the loans created by her 
laws his arrival in this city, with all lawful powers to negotiate an exchange of anv of 
the existing obligations of the State, and conclude new loans for a period not exceed- 
ing thirty-five years, at a rate of interest not more than 4 per cent. per annum, free 
from every kind of taxation, so expressed upon the bond, with coupons or interest cer- 
tificates attached, payable semiannually, on the first days of February and August of 
each year. The fonds to be issued in the sums of one, five, or ten thousand dollars 
each, according to ement. 

The whole debt of Pennsylvania is forty millions of dollars, or about eight millions 
of pounds sterling. The State has the right to pay off the same at the periods desig- 
nated in the following table : — 


At the present time (and will be paid during this year), . . «. «»« «+ « $8,314,325.20 
In the beginning of the year 1853 (will be paid as soon as the period arrives), . .~ - 688,479.51 
Loan made in 1841, . . ° ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° 650,163.00 
Bank-charter loans, payable at any time, . ° ° ° ° ° F pit % +»  119,50000 
During the year 1863, andJan.1,1854, . . «. «© «© «© © «6 «© «  %744,057.83 
During the year 1854, . ge te P ° a e ° a) See e « 2,146,529.83 
PROS i ee eee er 
July 1, 1856, . ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° e ° + 2,731,190.49 
MarchandJuly1,1003, . . + «© © © «© © © 6 © 0 «o  V/0RB223.01 
July end Auge 1,16, . . «© © «© «© © © «© «6 «© « « §,900,800.50 
July 1, 1860, . ° . ° ° ° ‘ ° e e F e . . ° 2,582,386.48 
The remainder of the loans are payable in 1861, 1862, 1963, 1864, 1865, 1968, and 1870, 
$ 400,000 due in 1879, and $850,000 in 1882, amountinginallto. . . .« «  13,062,000.00 
Total, . e ° . ° ° . . +  @40,748,905.20 


It will be perceived by the foregoing, that - State has the right to pay off, during 
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this year, $3,314,325.20; during the year 1853, $4,202,200.34; during the year 
1854, and August, 1855, $ 6,624,670.09 ; and July 1, 1856, $2,731,190.49; the first 
half-year of 1858, $7,022,233.01; in two years after, $4,392,386.07 ; making an ag- 
gregate of $28,287,005.20, payable in less than eight years. It is for the holders of 
these loans to determine, in the present condition of the money market of the world, 
the prospect of vast accumulation of capital which may become idle or unproductive, 
or the rates of interest everywhere materially reduced, if it is their interest now to 
make a permanent investment for any period net exceeding thirty-five years. 

Should all or any believe ‘the present opportunity the Executive, Treasurer, and 
Legislature of Pennsylvania has afforded them, through their commissioner, worthy 
of acceptance, the undersigned will be most happy to carry out the object of his mis- 
sion, and upon the surrender of the certificates of either loan or interest, will issue 
authorized receipts for the fulfilment of the same, taking effect immediately. Or, if 
they prefer an arrangement to exchange their certificates upon the delivery of the new 
bonds, he is prepared to negotiate the same. 

The following exhibits the comparative revenue of the State of Pennsylvania for 
the years 1843 and 1851, and the estimated revenue of 1852, from general and regular 
sources. The fiscal year terminates on the 30th of November :— 





1843, 1851. 1852, 

Ee oe ere $45,000 | 
Auctioneers’ commission and duties, “SE at ae 88,972.28 71,316.47 70,000 
Tax on banks, corporations, and their dividends, »  « 67,040.55 392,830.61 420,000 
* loans, offices, enrolments, &c.,  . “a 42,844.03 202,672.95 225,000 
“ pealandpersonalestate, . . .». + » «+ 664,452.06 1,372,170.37 1,400,000 
“ collateralinheritances,. . . .« «© « 22,337.05 150,625.48 100,000 
Licenses, retailers’,tavern,&c., . . « « «+ « 119,952.34 297,999.90 300,000 
Public works, railroads, andcanals,. . . =. « 1,010,401.15 1,719,788.54 2,000,000 
‘Other sources, ordinary receipts, . ° ° ° ° - 10,573.87 70,853.21 100,000 
Balance of available funds at end of fiscal year, . . 115,466.91 543,979.21 1,000,000 
Total, . © © © © © «© « « @2,040,29427 §4,866,380.70 965,600,000 


The prosperity of the State cannot be retarded, unless by some improbable casualty ; 
the completion of the last link of her improvements has been provided for, and it is 
expected that in one year the North Trench Canal will pay a revenue upon more than 
three and a half millions of dollars, hitherto entirely unproductive. The railways are 
now improving, and, being adapted to increased business and celerity in transporting 
passsengers and freight, we may confidently predict that, in less than two years, the 
receipts upon our public works will exceed two and a half million dollars per annum. 
The single article of anthracite coal will illustrate the productive wealth of the State. 
In 1843, there were sent to market from our eastern coal-fields 1,340,710 tons, and 
in 1851, 4,383,730 tons, — showing an increase of production of 3,142,020 tons. The 
amount mined in 1852 will equal 5,300,000. 

The proposals for the Five Million Loan, at a rate of interest not exceeding five per 
cent. per annum, for twenty-five years, advertised to pay off so much of the debt, will 
be opened at Harrisburg, the capital of the State, September 7. Those who desire to 
bid for any part of it can leave sealed proposals, addressed to the Secretary of the 
‘Commonwealth, care of the undersigned, until the 19th instant. Whatever amount the 
holders of the loan which the State has now the right to pay off convert, will reduce 
the allotment of the same to the bidders. 

In thus addressing the loan-holders, it may be proper to state, that the authorities 
of Pennsylvania believed it was due to the holders of our debts in Europe to make 
known to them the passage of the law authorizing the foregoing, and afford them such 
facilities in embracing its provisions as the presence of an authorized commissioner 
would give; and also, at the same time, exhibit to them the prosperous condition of 
her affairs. 

Communications addressed to the undersigned, at Long’s Hotel, New-Bond Street, 
or, care of Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., or Messrs. George Peabody & Ce., will 
‘meet prompt attention. 

Joun J. McCanen, 
Commissioner of Loans for State of Pennsylvania. 
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New Jersey Free Bank Law.— Repemprion or Circuration. —If the 
agent named does not in fact redeem such notes as are presented to him, then the 
bank whose agent refuses is liable to pay twenty per cent. interest after the time of 
presenting the notes. This appears to be the sole penalty ; so that it will be perceived 
this part of the law is inefficient, and probably of very little value. But there are other 
provisions of the law which appear to us of more importance, and which we hope will 
not be overlooked. Every bank established under the general bank law is required 
to have a regular bond banking-house or office in some public situation, in the 
place of its location, to be used for that purpose only, and to keep a regular cashier or 
clerk in attendance therein at the usual business hours, and carry on a regular bank- 
ing business. If any bank neglects to do this, and any creditable citizen of the State 
shall make an affidavit, in writing, setting forth that, from personal knowledge and ex- 
amination, he hath reason to believe, and doth believe, that it is violating any of those 
provisions, and shall forward such affidavit to the Attorney-General, he is required to 
apply to the Chancellor, and have the facts inquired into, and the bank declared in- 
solvent, and all further issues of notes stopped. The bank commissioners are also 
poe to inquire into this matter officially, and proceed accordingly. — Bridgton 


Letters or Crepit.— The well-known banking firm of Duncan, Sherman, & 
Co., 48 William Street, New York, is prepared to furnish letters of credit, mercantile 
credits, and circular notes, on the Oriental Bank of London, available at the followin 
branches of that institution: — Canton, Hong Kong, Shanghai, (China) ; Columbo pr 
Kandy (Ceylon); Madras, Singapore, Bombay, and Calcutta. They also furnish 
credits and bills of exchange, available at sight, on the following Pacific ports : — Lima, 
Valparaiso, Panama, San Francisco. so, on every important city in Europe ; 
on Alexandria (Egypt) and Cairo, and many other prominent places, for the use of 
travellers and merchants. 


Lowett Taxes.—A list of corporations who pay fifty dollars and upwards of 
taxes on property in this city : — 


Appleton Bank,. . . . $122.40 HamiltonCompany,. . . . $6,528,00 
Proprietors of South Congregational Lawrence Company, . . . . 8,160.0) 

Meeting-House, . . . ° 102.00 Lowell Bleachery, . . ° ° 1,632.00 
Lowell Institution for Savings, . . 207.40 Lowell Corporation, . . . «. 5,974.84 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, . . 370.60 Lowell MachineShop, . . . 3,264.00 
Nashua and Lowell Railroad, ew 95.20 Massachusetts Mills, . . . ~. 9,792.00 
Nashua and Lowell and Lowell and Merrimack River Lumber Company, 183.60 

Lawrence Railroad, . a’ - 149.60 Merrimack Company, . . . + 13,600.00 
Lowell and Lawrence Railroad,. . 54.40 Middlesex Company, « «ss 67000 
Lowell Gas Company, . ‘ ° - 1,088.00 Suffolk Company, . . . e . 3,264.00 
Appleton Corporation, ° é . 3,264.00 Tremont Company, . . P - 3,264.00 
Boott Manufacturing Company, . . 6,528.00 Proprietors of Locks and Canals,. . 1,142.06 


Tae Frencn Mint.—A commission was some time ago appointed to superin- 
tend the grand affair of the recoinage of the copper currency. Pradier, the sculp- 
tor, was one of the number. The place left vacant by his death has not yet been 
filled. They have done but little yet, as the mints are too busy with the gold and 
silver coins to pay much attention to the baser metals. They are engaged in exam- 
ining the question, whether it will be more or less expensive to bring the copper from 
the departments to Paris, and, when it is re-struck, carry it back again, or to put the 
mints of Strasbourg and Bourdeaux, and perhaps others, in a condition to do their 
share of the work. The least onerous plan will be adopted. The models for the 
pieces of 1, 2, 5, and 10 centimes are ready, but the dies have not yet been engraved. 
Operations will not probably be commenced before October. The coinage of the 5 
franc pieces is nearly terminated ; that of the 10 franc gold coins has just been be- 
gun; the 20 franc pieces, gold, and the 2 franc, 1 franc, 10 sous, and 4 sous, silver, are 
yet untouched. The edge of the 5 franc pieces, which is unmilled, bears the inscrip- 
tion, Dieu protége la France; the large spaces between the words are occupied by stars ; 
these are to be replaced by eagles, and the Mint has been for several days running 
short time, while the engravers effect this important transformation. — Paris 
spondence of the New York Commercial Advertiser, July, 1852. 
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Louisiana. — The new constitution recently adopted by the Convention of Louisi- 
ana, as a substitute for that of 1845, has the following provisions in reference to the 
public debt, &c. : — 

Bank Stocks. — Art. 108. The State shall not subscribe for the stocks of, nor make a 
Joan to, nor pledge its faith for the benefit of, any corporation or joint-stock company 
created or established for banking purposes, nor for any other purposes than those 
described in the following article. 

Internal Improvements. — Art. 109. ‘The Legislature shall have power to grant aid to 
companies or associations of individuals formed for the exclusive purpose of making 
works of internal improvement, wholly or partially within the State, to the extent 
only of one fifth of the capital of such companies, by subscriptions of stock, a loan of 
money, or public bonds ; but any aid thus granted shall be paid to the company only 
in the same proportion as the remainder of the capital shall be actually paid in by the 
stockholders of the company ; and in case of loan, such adequate security shall be re- 
quired as to the Legislature may seem proper. No corporation nor individual associa- 
tion receiving the aid of the State as herein provided shall possess banking or dis- 
counting privileges. 

Limit to State Liability for Aid to Internal Imprevements. — Art. 110. No liability 
shall be contracted by the State as above maintained, unless the same be authorized 
by some law, for some single object or work, to be distinct — therein, which 
shall be passed by a majority of the members elected to both houses of the General 
Assembly ; and the gate amount of debts and liabilities incurred under this and 
ene article shall never, at any one time, exceed the sum of eight millions of 

ollars. 

Interest on New Public Debt.— Art. 111. Whenever the Legislature shall contract a 
debt exceeding in amount the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, unless in case of 
war, to repel invasion, or suppress insurrection, they shall in the law creating the debt 
provide adequate ways and means for the payment of the current interest, and of the 
principal, when the same shall become due. 

And the said law shall be irrepealable until principal and interest are fully paid and 
discharged, or unless the repealing law contain some other adequate provision for the 
payment of the principal and interest of the debt. 

Lotteries. — Art. 113. No lottery shall be authorized by this State, and the buying or 
selling of lottery-tickets within this State is prohibited. 

Bank Charters, Special and General. — Art. 118. Corporations with banking or dis- 
counting privileges may be either created by special acts, or formed under general 
laws ; but the Legislature shall in both cases provide for the registry of all bills or 
notes issued or put in circulation as money, and shall require ample security for the 
redemption of the same in specie. 

Suspension of Specie Payment.— Art. 119. The Legislature shall have no power to 
pass any law sanctioning in any manner, directly or indirectly, the suspension of 
— payments by any person, association, or corporation issuing bank-notes of any 

escription. 

pe ven of Banks. — Ari. 120. In case of insolvency of any bank or bankin 
association, the bill-holders thereof shall be entitled to preference in payment oni 
other creditors of such bank or association. 

The Citizens’ Bank. — Art. 121. The Legislature shall have power to pass such laws 
as it may deem expedient for the relief or revival of the Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana, 
and the acts already passed for the same purpose are ratified and confirmed. Pro- 
vided that the bank is subjected to the restrictions contained in articles 119 ‘and 120 of 
this constitution. 


J. J. Speep.— We have to record the death of Joseph J. Speed, Esq., of Balti- 
more, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Mr. epeet lost his life in consequence of the 
accident to the steamboat Henry Clay, on the Hudson River, on the 28th of July last. 
Mr. Speed was a member of the Baltimore bar for many years, and had acquired 
a high character for talents and integrity. His letters on the subject of Repudiation, 

ublished in this Magazine, and in other American journals, had made him well 
om to the citizens of Maryland and to the reading public of the United States. 
Few men exercised more influence in restoring the public credit of Maryland during 
the years 1844 - 48. 
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MassacuusEtts.— George Howe, Esq., has been elected President of the State 
Bank, Boston, in place of Samuel Frothingham, Esq., resigned. Mr. Frothingham 
had held the office since August 2, 1841, after having, for many years, held the post of 
Cashier of the Branch United States Bank at Boston. 


Ruope Istanp. — Augustus M. Tower was, on the 20th of August last, elected 
Cashier of the Merchants’ Bank, Providence, in place of William B. Burdick, Esq., 
resigned. 


Foster. — The Mount Vernon Bank, at Foster, Rhode Island, was entered between 
Saturday, the 4th of September, and the following Monday morning, and robbed of 
$10,300 in bills of the bank. About $7,000 were of the denomination of $50, and 
numbered mostly from No. 400 to 500, $ 2,000 of which had never been put in circula- 
tion. The remainder were in bills of $10, $20, and $100. The bank issued the 
following advertisement : — 

“ Caution. — The Mount Vernon Bank, of Foster, hereby cautions the public against 
receiving bills of the bank of the denomination of $20, $50, and $100, issued 
prior to this date. All parties holding bills of those denominations, which have been 
put in circulation by the bank, are informed that said bills will be redeemed on pre- 
sentation at their counter. 

By order of the Directors, 


R. G. Prace, Cashier. 
Mount Vernon Bank, Foster, September 6, 1852.” 


Connecticut. — William H. D. Callender, Esq., at present Teller of the State 
Bank, Hartford, has been elected Cashier of the Hartford County Bank, a new institu- 
tion organized under the general banking law of Connecticut. 


New York. — A new banking institution, under the title of the “ Alliance Bank,” 
is about to be established in the city of New York. Jacob R. Pentz, Esq., Cashier of 
the Astor Bank, has been selected as the President of the new concern. ‘the bank has 
purchased the property in Chambers Street, adjoining Stewart’s marble store. 


Suffolk Bank, New York. —W. Earl Arnold, acting President of the Suffolk Bank, 
an institution organized in June last, was arrested on the 13th of September, on the 
complaints of Erasmus D. Foot, a stockholder and director, and of Mr. J. M. Taylor, 
the Cashier of the bank, who charged in their affidavits that he had received about 
$17,000 of the funds of the bank, for which he refused to account. The accused was 
taken before Justice Osborne, but was fully acquitted of all charges. 


Gloverville. — The Fulton County Bank at Gloverville has commenced operations, 
with a capital of $100,000. J. McLann, Jr., Esq., Cashier. 

Lowville.— The Bank of the People has commenced operations at Lowville, with 
circulation secured by a deposit of United States and New York State stocks. 


Brooklyn.— The Mechanics’ Bank commenced operations, August 24, at No. 8 
Cvurt Street, Brooklyn. The directors have spared no pains to make the bank fire 
and robber proof. The banking-room is on the first or street floor of the building, is 
easy of access, and the location is central. The foundation of the vault is laid in solid 
masonry, commencing about two feet below the cellar floor, and the floor of the 
banking-room is built of heavy granite. The vault is also of granite, lined with extra 
plate boiler iron ; between the lining and the walls is a place about three inches wide 
filled with plaster of Paris, as an additional security against fire. The vault is 5 by 13 
feet in the clear, and divided into two apartments. The doors are secured by Day & 
Newell’s and Butterworth’s best bank-locks. The directors’ room and the banking- 
room are fitted up in a neat and substantial manner, under the direction of Messrs. D. 
& M. Chauncy. 

The circulating medium of this bank has been secured by the deposit with the 
Comptroller of United Stages and New York State stocks. 

The officers of the bank are: — President, Conklin Brush; Cashier, A. 8. Mul- 
ford ; Directors, Wm. F. Bulkley, Conklin Brush, Daniel ame Isaac Carhart, 
Stephen Haynes, George W. Bergen, G. B. Lamar, John Studwell, Samuel Sloan, 


Abraham B. Baylis, Loomis Ballard, Samuel W. Slocum, J. C. Johnson. 








ad 
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Bank: of Ulster.— This Bank, says the Saugerties Taereph, will be in full operation 
in the early part of next week. e securities have all been deposited, the bills regis- 
tered, and it only remains to put the finishing touch upon the banking-house, when the 
officers will step in, pre to do all legitimate business connected with a bank of 
discount and deposit. The banking-house is a substantial brick building, finished in 
imitation of Quincy granite, and presents a very pretty appearance. 


New Jersey. — The —— is the supplement to the act against usury, which 
has passed both branches of the New Jerse were — 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and Assembly of the State of New Jersey, 
That upon all contracts hereafter made in the city of Jersey City and the township of 
Hoboken, in the county of Hudson, in this State, for the loan of or the forbearance or 

iving day for payment of any money, wares, merchandise, goods, or chattels, it shall 
lawful for any person to take the value of seven dollars, for the forbearance of one 
hundred dollars, for a year, and after that rate for a greater or less sum or for a longer 
or shorter period, any thing contained in the act to which this is a supplement to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; provided, such contract be made by and between persong 
actually located in either said city or township, or by persons not residing in this State. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That this act shall take effect immediately. 


Detaware. — Bank of Milford. — We learn that it was expected this institution 
would go into operation this week, but owing to some misunderstanding or disagree- 
ment between the commissioners and stockholders, a temporary delay has been occa- 
sioned. The stock has been taken by some gentlemen of wealth and standing from 
the city of New York, who have given the most satisfactory references as to character 
and property, and who have sent down a sufficiently large amount in specie to com- 
mence operations forthwith. An office has been rented, immediately adjoining the 
Town Hall Buildings, and fitted up for the purpose. — Wilmington Republican, Sept. 6. 


Inptana. — The Bank of Connersville, in the town of Connersville, Fayette County 
(about fifty miles from Cincinnati), commenced operations on the 28th of July, with a 
eapital of $ 100,000. This sum will be gradually increased to $ 300,000. This is the 
first institution that has been organized under the free banking law of Indiana. 


Missourt.— The President of the Bank of Missouri, during his late trip to the 
East, discovered in the possession of the Bank of America $215,000 of the bonds of 
the State, duly executed by the proper State officers and indorsed by the bank. They 
had been deposited there for sale as far back as 1837 or 1838; but the singularity of 
their condition was the fact that neither the State nor the bank had any record of their 
existence. If the State ever had such evidence, it may have been destroyed by the 
burning of the State-House in 1838. But it is very strange that the books of the 
bank contain no notice of them. The president (Mr. Hughes) received them, and has 
returned them to the proper State authorities to be cancelled. 


I_tino1s.— The Shawneetown papers contain advertisements for the sale of the 
lands belonging to the Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown, at the dates and places fol- 
lowing: — Albion, 24th September; Fairfield, 27th do.; Carson, 30th do.; Benton, 
4th October; Raleigh, 6th do.; Elizabethtown, 9th do.; Golconda, 12th do.; 
Metropolis, 14th do. ; Shawneetown, 18th do.; Caledonia, Ist November. The credi- 
tors of the bank are advised to attend the sales, and either purchase the lands or fur- 
nish bills and certificates to others for that purpose. The lands will now be sold to 
the highest bidders, without regard to valuation ; and, as many of them are represented 


to be valuable, great bargains may be expected. 


Notice. — In answer to numerous inquiries for the proposed Manual for Notaries 
Public, we state that the volume will be issued on or before the Ist of January next, 

Postage Stamps. — Those persons who have occasion to remit postage stamps should 
be careful to inclose them so that the gummed sides shall not come together, — other- 
wise the heat or dampness of the mails may render them useless. 
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Notes on the flonen fMarket. 


_ Bostoy, SerremBer 24, 1852. 
Exchange on London, 60 days, 104 a 104 premium. 


Eacu successive month adds to prior indications of an increasing business throughout the country, 
Promoted by an increased volume of bank circulation and an accumulation of coin. The money market 
Wears an easy aspect, with indications of abundant facilities during the coming season for all legitimate 
business. The amount of foreign capital seeking investment in this country is very large, giving an im- 
petus to all descriptions of sound public securities. Py 

The importations of foreign dry goods are very heavy this fall, as compared with last year. Although not 
Pertinent to the subject of ‘‘ the money market,’ we may hazard the remark, that this country has never 
exhibited so much extravagance as at this time in the articles of wearing-apparel and household furni- 
ture. Silks, satins, and woollens, of a most costly character, now enter largely into consumption in our 
leading cities and towns. At New York alone the importations for last week, in foreign dry goods, were 
$ 1,194,000, against ¢ 896,000 for the same period last year. 

This will be compensated for in a great measure by the increased and increasing demand abroad for 
American cotton and bread-stuffs. The indications to this effect are highly favorable, and as long as we 
can pay in our own agricultural products for the large supplies of foreign manufacturers we shall be safe. 

Many of our readers will have observed a considerable influx of bank-notes purporting to be from 
banking institutions at Washington, D.C. We may as well caution our readers against this new cur- 
rency. These new issues are based upon nothing solid, and emanate ftom irresponsible parties. The o/d 
and established banks of the District of Columbia are noted below ;—all others from that section have 
not yet established for themselves any character. 

Bank of Washington, District of Columbia. 

Patriotic Bank of Washington, District of Columbia. 

Bank of the Metropolis, Washington. 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Georgetown, District of Columbia, 

As banking in the District of Columbia is under the control of Congress, this spurious currency can be 
abated by an act to restrain the issue of bills by other parties than those that have heretofore possessed 
charters. There are issues from no less than ten individual concerns in the District of Columbia, only 
two of which, it seems, have banking-honses there ; the notes of the others being merely Wall Street jic- 
tions. The two exceptions are the Bank of the Republic and the National Bank, both of which transact 
a regular business in deposits and loans, but are withdrawing their circulation, finding that the other 
issues have thrown a discredit upon the bond /fide issues of that District. 

The abundance of capital enhances the market value of the better class of public loans. These will 
Continue to improve, and we should not be surprised to see government six per cents reach fifty per cent. 
advance. The current price for United States six per cent. loans of 1868 is now 119 a 120 in the New 
York market. 

The leading stock operations of the month have been as follows: — 


I. Buffalo and New York City Railroad first mortgage bonds, $ 224,000; average proceeds, 90} per 
cent. This is the last issue of the sum of $700,000, and will insure the construction and equipment of 
the road. 

II. Pennsylvania Railroad loan, $3,000,000, at six per cent., was awaried to Mr. H.C. Fisher at a 
premium of 3.20 per cent. It is reported that this loan is takén for account of the Messrs. Baring 
Brothers & Co., London. Other bids were received for portions of the loan at higher rates, say 5 per 
cent. ; but the offer of Mr. Fisher was for the whole or none, and was, therefore, on the whole, the most 
acceptable. The loan is to run till the year 1880, bearing six per cent. interest, and is issued in coupon 
bonds of $ 1,000 each, convertible into stock, at the option of the holder, at any period prior to December 
1860. The road is about 248 miles in length to Pittsburg, a single tract of which will cost ¢ 12,500,000, 
of which sum @ 9,000,000 have already been expended. 

Ill. A loan of $340,000 has been secured, through Messrs, Page, Bacon, & Co. of St. Louis, for the 
St. Louis and Belleville Railroad Company, which will secure the early construction of this improve- 
ment. The charter of this company allows a connection between the road and any other railroad in the 
State. 

IV. Wheeling City six per cent. bonds, $300,000; average, 106.88 per cent., or $320,660 in the 
aggregate. These bonds are guaranteed by the State of Virginia. The highest offer was 8.10 per cent. 
premium, and the lowest accepted bid 5.03 per cent. 
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The comparative monthly exports of specie from New York for the last five years have been as fol- 
lows :— 








1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 

January, . . « «$1,183,000 $ 122,000 $ 90,000 $ 1,266,000 $ 2,869,000 
February, . . ° - 433,000 107,000 279,000 1,008,000 3,551,000 
March, . . ° ° . 453,000 86,000 172,000 2,369,000 612,000 
April, e e . ° . 1,176,000 86,000 290,000 3,482,000 200,000 
May, . . e e - 2,450,000 374,000 742,000 4,506,000 4,835,000 
June, ° . e . - 1,972,000 596,000 880,000 6,463,000 3,656,000 
Bw, « «© «© « « See 138,000 1,518,000 6,004,000 2.971.000 
August, . . «. « «© 331,000 360,000 1,442,000 2,673,000 2,936,000 
September, . . . . 562,000 326,400 1,034,000 3,490,000 ae ee 
October,. . «+ « « 882,000 1,831,000 1,421,000 1,780,000 ie te Se 
November, . . . .« 482,000 635,000 906,000 5,034,009 : 

December, * «© « «+ 366,000 142.000 1,209,000 5,668,000 ae 
Totalexports, . . $11,035,000 $4,803,000 $9,983,000 $43,743,000 ee a 


We annex a comparative statement of the total specie in the banks and Sub-Treasury at the dates an- 
nexed, reported for the New York Journal of Commerce : — 


Date, In Banks. In Sub-Treasury. Total. 
May 13, 1848, ° e e ° . ° e - $6,413,000 468,000 $ 6,881,000 
Sept. 29,1848, . . .« « « «© « « « 4,608,000 2,401,000 7,009,000 
May 19, 1849, o « «© « «© «© « « See 2,139,000 10,377,000 
Sept. 11, 1849, . ° ° e* e e . - 8,117,000 3,600,000 11,717,000 
May 15,1850, . . «6 « «© « « « 8,828,000 4,711,000 13,539,000 
May 13,1851, . . .« «© «© « « « « 7,967,000 4,400,000 12,367,000 
July 23, 1851, . © «© © « « « «  4%,§43,000 2,051 ,000 9,894,000 
Sept. 8, 1851, . ° ° . . e ° ° - 7,113,000 3.430.000 10,543,000 
Sept.25,1851, . . « « « « « « 5,865,000 4,067,000 9,932,000 
Dec. 20,1851, . . . a e ° . . - 7,364,000 2,660,000 10,024,000 
Mar. 27, 1852, e ° ° e e ° . ° 9,716,000 2,533,000 12,249,000 
May 26,1852, . . «. «. « « « « «13,090,000 3,876,000 16,966,000 
June 26, 1852, e e ° . ° . ° - 12,152,000 4;340,000 16,492,000 
nn 6,735,000 16,228,000 


This statement, added to copious tables furnished in our late Nos. as to the condition of the banks in 
Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, Connecticut, Maine, and other States, will demonstrate that there is a largely 
accumulating amount of coin in the vaults of the banking institutions of the whole country. 


Tue Banxkers’ ALMANAC FoR 1853. — The new volume, for the approaching year, is now in course of 
preparation, and will contain a large amount of useful details for merchants and bankers, — together with 
a revised List of Private Bankers, Banks, Coins, &c. . 





DEATH. 


At New Lonpon, Conn., on Tuesday, August 31, in his 72d year, JonatHan Starr, Esq., President 
of the Union Bank of New London. Asa man and a merchant, he was without blemish and without re- 
proach, and as the principal officer of our oldest and one of our most important moneyed institutions, his 
unsullied probity and his efficiency will long be remembered. In his capacity of President of the Union 
Bank, an office which he had holden for a long period, and held at the time of his death, he was alike 
distinguished for his intelligence, his financial efficiency, and the urbanity with which he presided over 
its affairs. 
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TO PRIVATE BANKERS. 





The importance of giving publicity to the cards of private bankers is 
illustrated in the following letter from one of the Banks of our large cities 
to the editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 





ee ee ne ; 


insti iaiabanitgeltadeis -» Sept. 16, 1852. 

J. Smrrn Homans, Esq., Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 

Dear Sir :—There are many places in the Union in which there are no regular 
Banking Institutions, but probably no place of any note, in which there are not 
some respectable brokers or merchants who make it a part of their business to 
collect and remit for paper falling due in their place of business and vicinity ; if 
those brokers or agents should give notice through your Magazine of their wil- 
lingness to make such collections, with suitable references as to their responsibil- 
ity, it would be a great convenience to many of your bank subscribers, and a 
great advantage to those agents themselves in a pecuniary point, which is gener- 
ally the most sensitive point about them. I make this suggestion, which you can 
use as you think best, on account of the difficulty I have had in collections my- 
self, having frequently had paper returned to me, which I have sent to the nearest 
point, with the remark, “that they had no bank in the place, and no facilities for 
collecting there.” These things occur mostly in regard to Southern and Western 
paper, Florida, Texas, Wisconsin, Illinois, &c. 

Respectfully Yours, 


Cashier. 


In order to obviate this inconvenience in some measure, the undersigned 


has published the 


THE BANKERS’ ALMANAC, 


which contains a list of all the Banks in the United States, with their lo- 
cation or Post Office, and the names of President and Cashier of each. 
Also, a list of private bankers in rrety-Two prominent cities and towns of 
the United States, with the cards of numerous firms that undertake the col- 
lection of mercantile paper in the South and West. These lists will supply, 
in part, the information desired by banking institutions. The Bankers’ 
Almanac contains also 200 pages of accurate details respecting the Usury 
Laws of each State, Damages on Bills, ete. 


J. SMITH HOMANS, 50 Wall St., New York, 
111 Washington St., Boston. 


> Cards of brokers and bankers inserted on the cover of this work, 
$12.50 per annum. 
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J. W. CLARK & CO. 
BANKERS AND DSALERS 1) FRLGDANA, | 


No, 24 State Street, ..... . Boston. 

Having Branches and Correspondents in all the principal Cities of the Union, we 

are enab ed to urchase Funds and make Collections on the most favorable terms; also 
to furnish Drafts in sums to suit. Stocks of every description bought and sold. 








aN 


J. W. CLARK, 
E. W. Crank & Co., Philadelphia. L. C. CLARK, 
E. W. Ciarg, Dopse & Co., New York. A. W. SPENCER. 


E. W. Ciark & Brotuens, St. Louis. 
E. W. Crarg, Bros & Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
Cuarg’s Excuance Bank, Springfield, Ill. March, 1851. 


BANK NOTE ENGRAVING. 


Reem 


TOPPAN, CARPENTER, CASILEAR & CO. 
BANK OVE BNGRAVSRS & PRINTERS, 


No. 29 Wall St. New York. No. 764 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Liberty-Tree Building, corner of Washington and Essex Sts., Boston. 
N. W. Cor. Third & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati. 


JAMES L. LYELL, 
Banking and Collecting Office, 7 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








REFERs TO: 
Messrs. Nevins, Townsend & Co., Cammann & Whitehouse, Strachan & Scott, N. York. 


Bavings and Exchange Bank of California. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Established February, 185), 


Upon the plan of the Savings Banks in the Atlantic States and Europe. Its 
investments and operations are exclusiveiy confined to dealing in GOLD DUST 
and EXCHANGE. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
In sums to suit, for sale on the Metropolitan Bank, New York; Exchange Bank, 
Boston ; Bank of Louisiana ard Canal Bank, New Orleans; Bank of the State 
of South Carolina, Charleston; and upon every principal city and town in the 
Atlantic States. Our facilities and arrangements are better and more perfect 
than any other house in California, 

Persons carrying or wishing to place funds in California, will find it much 
more safe and convenient to take Certificates of Deposit from Banks with whom 
we have made arrangements in particular and others in general, as we are always 
prepared to cash them upon presentation. 

Mr. Robinson is now in the Atlantic States, and proposes visiting every princi- 
pal city, and corresponding with all the Banks in the Union, for the purpose of 
facilitating Exchanges and Banking Business with them and California. 


ROBINSON & CO. 


Managers and Proprietors. 








» 


JOHN R. ed 


THOS. L. SMITH. 
July, 1852. 
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JAMES GILMORE. JAMES H. BROTHERTON. 


GILMORE & BROTHERTON, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN EXCHANGE, 
G@InaqrnnaTt,. 


Make Collections in the South and West generally, and remit proceeds promptly in 
Sight Drafts on the East; furnish New Orleans funds at all times, in sums to suit. 





RererENces :—Shoe & Leather Dealers Bank, Boston; American Exchange Bank, New York ; 
Mercantile Bank, New York ; Beebe & Co., New York; Corning & Co., New York; N.O. Canal and 
Banking Co., New Orleans; Benoist, Shaw & Co., New Orleans; J. Corning & Co., New Orleans ; 
Medcalfe, Spicer & Co., Baltimore ; Drexel & Co., Philade!phia. 

May, 1552. 


GEO. H. LOKER. ROBT. M. RENICK. ALEX. PETERSON, Jz. 


LOKER, RAMICK & GB. 
BANKERS & EXCHANGE DEALERS, 
No. 132 MAIN STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MQO., 


Will buy and sell all kinds of Gold, Specie, and Uncurrent Bank Notes, at best rates. 
Checks on all principal cities in the United States for sale. Notes, Drafts, and Ac- 
ceptances collected and promptly remitted for when paid, at current rate of exchange. 

No commissions charged for collecting. 
May, 1852. 








New Dork Life Insurance and Crust Co. 
Office, No. 52 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, 1,000,000 DOLLARS. 


DAVID THOMPSON, President. 
TRUSTEES. 


David Thompson, John J. Palmer, James Colles, 

David S. Kennedy, George Griffin, Henry Parish, 

Stephen Allen, Edwin Bartlett, James I. Jones, 

William Bard, William B. Astor, William H. Aspinwall, 

Thomas W. Ludlow, Moses Taylor, Daniel Lord, 

Robert Ray, Joseph Lawrence, C. W. Lawrence, 

Henry Chauncey, Joseph Kernochan, John Greig, Canandaigua, 

Russell H. Nevins, G. C. Verplanck, Jas. Hooker, Poughkeepsie, 

Wm. S. Wetmore, L. S. Saurez, Augustus James, Albany, 
PHILIP R. KEARNY, Secretary. WM. BARD, Actuary. 


The Company insures Lives; grants and purchases Annuities ; and makes any other 
contracts involving the interest of money and the duration of life. 


DEPOSITS. 


I'he Company allows interest on deposit: b 1 
dagen es ows interest on deposits payable upon 10 : 3 per cent per annum. 


0. do. do. for 2yearsandoverd ‘“ - 
On all deposites by the Court of Equity and Surrogates, . 5 e 5 
And on all deposites intended for accumulation, suck interest as may be agreed on 


a 
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~ HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The text carefully restored according to the first edition, with Introduction, 
Notes, original and selected, and a Life of the Poets and Poems by H. N. Hudson, 
A. M., author of ‘Lectures on Shakspeare,” &c. 11 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt backs. 
$leach. (Vols. 1 to 5 now ready.) 


Notices oF THE Press. 

“The exceeding beauty and convenient form of this edition, no one will be inclined to doubt. By 
asevere study of the original folio, in connection with the texts of all the many English editions, Mr. 
Hudson has been enabled to give us Shakspeare’s thoughts in Shakspeare’s real language.’’— Boston 
Courier. 

‘The Introductions prefixed, giving the sources whence the poet derived his plot, and the criti- 
cisms on the characters and execution of the drama, are delightful reading, and marked by great 
acuteness of thought, delicacy of sentiment, and high appreciation of the genius of the great bard. 
The Notes, too, are just what they should be—brief, pointed, and ingenious, and explain very satis- 
factorily the obscure places.” — The Churchman. 

“The edition is an exceedingly convenient one for the reader, not of too large a size to be carried 
anywhere and taken up at any time, while the type is of that description which does not fatigue the 
eye.”— Evening Post, Kew York. 

“We know of no better edition of Shakspeare.”— Boston Transcript. 

“For the library and daily use, Mr. Hudson’s edition is the best we are acquainted with.”— 
Christian Inquirer, New York. 

“The volumes are exactly of the right size to handle with convenience; the print is emphatic, if we 
may be allowed the expression—tbat is, not only legible and clear, but of that kind that tells to the 
eye; the paper is excellent, and the introduction and notes by Mr. Hudson are very significant, just, 
apposite, and desirable.” — Home Journal, New York. 

“We know of no edition of Shakspeare, English or American, which we should be so glad to have 
as this.”— Christian Register, Boston. 

“It is needless for us to speculate upon the admirable manner in which the work will be per- 
formed, satisfied as we are, that this will prove one of the most acceptable of all the editions recently 
issued.”’— Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, New York. 

“An edition of Shakspeare, edited so admirably as this—so convenient in its form, so elegant in its 
execution, and so cheap in its price—will, we hope, have a circulation over the country correspond- 
ing to its great merits."— Graham’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 184 Washington, opposite School 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 

June, 1852. 


The New Mork Life Insurance Company, 


No. 106 Broadway, New York. 





Rss Serr nrwwv 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Amount of Assets as per statement of January, 1851, ...+-seccceseeeeees $304,700 24 
During the year 1851, 1329 Policies have been issued. The pre- 
miums during the same period amounted to.....+0+ +eeees $303,074 64 
Amount received for Interest, .occccscccccccccccccccesvocccss 18,708 08 
$321,782 72 


$676,537 96 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Amount paid for losses by death, .secssccceceecceeececces cee e $157,054 16 
Am’nt paid for salaries, physicians’ fees, trustees, clerk hire, &e. 10,122 83 
Advertising, office rent, furniture, printing, stationery, &c..... 5,062 79 i 
Commissions, postages, medical examinations, exchange, &c. 387,861 16 
Interest on dividends, re-insurances, KC..ceeeceeeceeeecessees 4,657 57 
TAKES, cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccececccccoccccocccoss §«§=©—69,494 34 
Return premiums on cancelled policies,..sesecesesccsecsesese 1,534 OL 
219,786 86 


$456,751 10 





ASSETS. 
Invested in United States and New-York State Stocks in 
accordance with the charter,...-cessceccsercecceceeeesess $185,906 59 
Cagh cm handscs cs cccccccccccccccccccsccceccossnsaavecccccee 20,0709 IL 
Bonds dnd Mortgages,.....cccccscccseccccccccccccccccsesees 62,577 00 
Notes received for 40 per cent., on Life Policies,...+.ssess+e++ 175,016 53 
Premiums on Policies in hands of Agents,..-cecsesceeseeeees 7,221 87 





Total amount of accumulated Capital, .....seceeccccsccescccesceeees $400,701 10 


The Board of Trustees have declared a dividend of rorTY PER CENT. on Policies for 
the whole term of life, and six PER CENT. interest on former dividends, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. ’ 
January 31, 1852. 
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NEWELL’S PATENT 


PARAUTOPTIC BANK LOCK, 


Proof against the Effects of Gun Powder, 


And the ONLY LOCK which has baffled the skill of the most ingenious and 
persevering Artizans in the world to pick. It now stands without a rival at the 
head of Protection against Burglars and Bank Robbers, being in use on all the 
principal Banking Institutions in the United States, and the demand for it is 
daily increasing. Its security has been satisfactorily ¢ested, with heavy sums of 
money under it as Rewards, by the most expert lock-picks in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis, but in each instance resisted the most untiring 
efforts to open it. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 


Is now offered by the Subscribers; and the world, with all its combined skill 
and ingenuity, are challenged to produce a Lock, with an equal sum of money, 
and submit it to the same searching trial of skiil in lock picking, or in exploding 
with gun powder, which they hold themselves in readiness to do with the Par- 
autoptic. 

TreasuRY Department, HarrispureG, Pa., Aug. 19, 1852. 

Dear Sir:—The Day & Newell “ Patent Parautoptic Bank Lock,” purchased 
of you last year, for the ‘ Vault of the State Treasury,” gives entire satisfaction, 
and from the full and satisfactory explanation you gave of its construction, I do 
not hesitate to recommend them, believing they fully merit their world-wide 
reputation for security over all others, as a burglar and powder proof Lock. 

ASA DIMOCK, Cashier and Chief Clerk. 

To Oliver Evans, Iron Safe Maker, 

61 South Second St., Philadelphia. 


DAY & NEWELL, 589 Broadway, 
Sept. 1851. lyr. New York, 


STABILITY. SECURITY. PERPETUITY. 


—_enertrtrtOwor 





ADIN" 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 35 WALL STREET. 


LPP DIS I 


SURPLUS,.. . $1,683,000; 


Of thisamount $100,000 was deposited with the State Comptroller on the Ist of 
August, in compliance with the Act of April, 1851; 


Securely invested in Bonds and Mortgages on real estate chiefly in this city and 
Brooklyn, (the real estate, in each and every case, being worth double the amount 
loaned thereon,) and in stocks of the City of New York and of the United States. 


All the Profits are divided among the Insured! 


Persons may effect insurance on their own lives and the lives of others. 

A married woman can insure the life of her husband, the benefits of which are se- 
cured by law for the exclusive use of herself or children. 

Clergymen and all others dependent upon salaries, or their daily earnings, are spe- 
cially invited to avail themselves of a resource whereby their surviving families may be 
secured from the evils of penury. 

Annuities granted on favorable terms. 

Pamphlets explanatory of the principles of Mutual Life Insurance, and illustrating 
its advantages, with forms of application, may be obtained at the office of the Company, 


35 Wall Street, or of any of its agents. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
ISAAC ABBATT, Secretary. CHARLES GILL, Actuary. 


MINTURN POST, M.D., Medical Examiner, who attends at the office daily, from 
11 to 124 oclock. 


April, 1850. lyr. JOS. BLUNT, Counsellor. 
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ELLIS & MORTON, 


BANEERS, 


corIinricinwnNnN A Tit, Oo. 
Established, 1838. 


Make Collections in all the Western and Southwestern States. For Paper maturing 
in Cincinnati, we remit at current rate of exchange, without commission; and for such 
as is due elsewhere, at one quarter of one per cent. above the cost of realizing. 


REFERENCES : 

American Excnance Bank, New York ; Merropotitan Bank, do.; Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., 

do.; I. 1. Cops, Cashier, Philadelphia ; Messrs. E. W. Cuark & Co., do.; Messrs. Josian Lee & Co., 

Baltimore; Messrs. Witts & Co., Boston. 
Sept. 1852—3 mos, 


Exchange and Banking House. 
E. HUTCHINGS. JNO. C. HILTON. 


HUTCHINGS & CO. 


No. 457 Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Taw 








wae, 


Particular attention will be paid to the collection of Notes and Drafts; remittances 
always made for them as may be directed, on DAY OF PAYMENT. All collections paya- 
ble in this city, FREE OF CHAKGE. LAND WARRANTS of 40, 80, and 160 acres 
purchased and sold on the most favorable terms, 


Prompt Returns made for cash remittances, at our lowest counter rate. 
eZ Checks on the various parts of Europe furnished in sums to suit, on favorable 


WILLIS & CO. 
BX Bras, 


No. 25 STATE STREET.....BOSTON. 


NOTICE.—The undersigned have this day formed a copartnership, under the firm 
of WILLIS & CO., in the General Banking and Exchange Business. 
HAMILTON WILLIS, 
LUCIAN SKINNER, 
: EDWARD C. WEED, 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1852. WILLIAM F. DAVIS. 


WILLIS & G0. 
Bankers and Dealers in Exchange, Coin, and Gold Dust, 
No. 25 STATE STREBE .- ee BOSTON. 


DRAFTS 


N New York, a Baltimore, Albany, Richmond, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
O Pittsburgh, discounted and for sale in sums to suit, by 


WILLIS & CO., Bankers, 25 State St. 
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Bank of British North America. 


LONDON. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000 STERLING. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


ener 


Court of Directors. — Henry Barnewall, Esq.; Thomas H. Brooking, Fsq.; Sir 
Robt. Campbell, Bart; Robt. Carter, Esq.; W.R. Chapman, Esq.; William Chapman, 
Esq.; James John Cummins, Esq.; James Dowie, Esq.; Oliver Farrer, Esq. ; Alexan- 
der Gillespie, Esq.; Sir A. Pellet Green, R. N.; John Stewart, Esq. Secretary— 
George D. B. Attwood, Esq. 


Inspector of Branches— Thomas Paton, Esq. Agents in New York. — Messrs. Rich- 
ard Bell, and Henry E. Ransom. Branches of the B. B. N. A.—Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, Kingston, Hamilton, Canada; Halifax, Nova Scotia; St. John, New Bruns- 
wick; St, Johns, Newfoundland. Agencies in Canada — Bytown, Brantford, Dundas. 


Drafts on the B. B. N. A., London, and the Branches above; on the Branches of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland; and National Bank of Scotland. 


Bills of Exchange purchased and collected, and credits negotiated with England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the British Provinces of North America, by Richard Bell, and 
H. E. Ransom, Agents, Jauncy Court, 43 Wall Street, New York. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
COUNTERFEIT BANK NOTES. 


A complete guide to banks in constructing their notes to prevent forgery 
will be found in the large quarto volume, elegantly bound, and illustrated 
with steel engravings ; entitled 


“A DESCRIPTION OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF BANK 
NOTE ENGRAVING, SHOWING ITS TENDENCY TO FA- 
CILITATE COUNTERFEITING ; ‘TO WHICH IS ADDED A 
NEW METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING BANK NOTES TO 
PREVENT FORGERY.” 

This work is of the greatest importance to Banking Institutions through- 
out the country. It contains the only information that has ever been 
published on the subject ; and reveals many startling facts in regard to the 
easy manner in which our present bank notes are counterfeited and altered. 
It also suggests an effectual remedy. Price, $12.00 per copy. A remit- 
tance by mail or by express, will ensure its delivery free of expense. 


W. L. ORMSBY, Bank Note Engraver, 12 Vesey St., 


Next door to the Astor House, New York. 
Oct. 1852. 6m. 
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STIMPSON’S 


Crystal Fountain and Fonic Gold Pens, 
With Gold and Silver Pocket and Desk Protection Molders. 


For Sale by Messrs. OAKES & DARLING, 20 State street ; Messrs. 
BENJ. LORING & CO., 120 and 122 State street; T. GROOM & CO 
82 State street; JOHN MARSH, 77 Washington street; CROSBY & 
BROWN, 69 Washington street; M J. WHIPPLE, 35 Cornhill, and by 
Messrs. HINDS & SIMMONDS, Gold Pen Manufacturers, 91 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


=> These Pens and Holders received a silver medal at the Lowell 
Mechanies’ Fair, 1850. 


ARAAALLE 


PRICES: 7 


i No 1—Ionic Pen, $1 25—with Holder, * oH) No 5—Fountain Pen, 2. 50—with Holder, $3.50 f | 
No.2— “ 150— 50$ No.6— 2.75— * “ 8.75 I vv 
No.3— “ & 175— “ « A 333 No. 7—Artists’Own Pen, 2.00— “ % 3.00 


No, 4—Fountain Pen, 225— “ “ 325 3 
KT Holders separate, $1.00, $1.25, and $1 50, according to size. 


Go Bankers, Merchants, ‘and Brokers. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


C. H. BUTT’S (formerly B. Tanner’s) Stereograph Safety Unalterable 
q Checks, Promissory Notes, Cashiers’ Drafts, Bills of Exchange, 
if Certificates of Deposit, Etc. 


The undersigned is prepared to execute, in an elegant style, Blanks of every | 
description, which will not be liable to couNTERFEIT OR FRAUDULENT ALTERATION. 
i These celebrated Blanks have been tested by a large number of scientific men, 
i bank note engravers, also by a Committee of the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, who in their report testify in the most flattering terms to the high value of 
these Blanks, and believe it not within the power of art to alter the original filling 
up without immediate detection. 

These blanks have been extensively used for the last eighteen years by numer- 
ous banks and merchants throughout the Union, and during that time no fraud 
has been committed through the agency of these Patent Blanks. 

Designs suitable to various banks and all other public institutions can be in- 
serted. 

Orders by mail or otherwise punctually executed. Specimen sheets will be 
furnished when desired. Prices not exceeding the common article. 

No person but the Subscriber has any interest or is in any way connected with 
this establishment ; therefore, to insure attention, orders should be explicitly di- 


rected as below. 
CHARLES H. BUTT, 
Stereograph Office, No. 62 Walnut Street, 2d door above Third St. 
(SECOND FLOOR) OPPOSITE THE EXCHANGE, 
January, 1852. ly. PHILADELPHIA. 








Gold and Silver. 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS A REPUBLICATION OF THE FOLLOWING 


INTERESTING ARTICLES UPON GOLD AND SILVER, 


FOR “HE USE OF 


BANK DIRECTORS, BANK OFFICERS, AND OTHERS. 


I. Essay on the Production of Gold and Silver ; and its Fluctuations. By Baron 
ALEXANDER von Humsoxpt. Translated for the Bankers’ Magazine, from the “ Journal des Econo- 
mistes,”” (This is the last contribution by the eminent author upon the subject of the Precious Met- 
als.) ~ 

II. On the Distribution of Gold Ore over the Earth’s Surface, and on the Struc- 
ture of California, as compared with that of the Ural Mountains. By Sim Ropericx I. Murcuison. 
(Proceedings of the British Association for the Advancement of Science.) 

Ill. Anticipations of California, — Effects on the Fixed Price of Gold. (London 
Bankers’ Magazine.) 

IV. Essay on Money, Coins, Bullion, &. By J. R. McCuttrocna, Esq., with 
Copious Tables of the Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations ; their Value, Weight, Fineness, &c., from the 
Earliest Periods to 1850. 

V. The Cost and Production of the Precious Metals.—1. The Cost of the Pre- 
cious Metals. 2. Cost of Production. 3. Uses of Gold. 4.°Annual Consumption of Gold and Silver. 
5. Standard of the Currency. 6. Prices of Labor, &c. (Edinburgh Review.) 


VI. The Relative Value of Gold and Silver.—1. Production of Gold and Silver, 
1840, 1848, 1850. 2. Supplies from Russia. 3. Gold and Silver both Legal Tender in France. 4. Per- 
manent Change in Relative Values probable. (London Economist.) 


VII. New Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins, Counterfeit Coins ; with Mint Values. 
By J. R. Ecxretpt and W. E. Du Bois, Assayers of the United States Mint. 63 Engravings of Re- 
cent Coins of the United States and South America, 


VIII. The Supply and Consumption of Gold and Silver, — Past, Present, and 
Prospective. (London Economist.) 

IX. The Future Supply of Gold. (Zondon Times.) 

X. The Natural Formation of Gold. (Zondon Atheneum.) 


XI. Coins, Coinage, &c. in Great Britain.—1. Gold and Silver Substitutes for 
Barter. 2. Account of the Early Goldsmiths of England, and their Mode of transacting Business. 
3. Account of the Goldsmiths of Scotland. 4. Origin of Gold and Silver Coins in England. 5. Attempts 
of the Government to issue Spurious Coin. By. W. J. Lawson, Esq. 


XII. Curious Facts relating to Gold. (London Bankers’ Magazine.) 


XIII. Gold and Silver, — their Supply, Production, and Relative Values. From 
the German Quarterly Magazine entitled Deutsche Vierteljahrs Schrift, Erstes Heft, 1852. 

XIV. The Prospective Value of Gold.—1. Cost of Production. 2. Effects of a 
Larger Supply. 3. Who are the Chief Sufferers by a Depreciation in the Value of Gold 2 


XV. Fac-similes of Recent Coins. —1. The English Florin. 2. New Five-franc 
Piece of 1852. 3. New California Coins. 4. New Gold Coins of Costa Rica, New Grenada, and Central 
America. 


Monthly, 84 pp. octavo. Terms, Five Dollars per annum. 


J. SMITH HOMANS, 50 Wall Street, New York, 
111 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE 


VALUE, TWO SHILLINGS STERLING, 


OR ONE TENTH OF A POUND. 


See Bankers’ Magazine, page 78, July, 1852. 


NEW 


FIVE FRANC PIECE. 


PARIS, 1852. 
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